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; Fis 5 : _ On the South Sea Island of Mangaia, ia 
; ; the natives can now bring their boats right up to the land through a es channel. 


That channel pierces a coral reef which has, ne = 
since time immemorial, set a barrier - eee 


South Sea Island between the open sea and the silver boc 


Cunningly placed explosive charges made the channel 


3 magic aah I.C.1. made the explosives and advised 


"the amateur engineer who did the work. 
Now the natives, vastly impressed, point out other jobs that could be done. a 
in like manner — rocks to be split — palms to be removed. 
Many of their ideas are impracticable, but they are right i in believing ok ; 
that explosives can be a powerful servant in unlikely ways.- Ss : 
Most of I.C.1.’s output of explosives goes to the mining industry, ee : Sonar 


but smaller amounts go to farmers for blasting boulders and tree-stumps; ; a Ma 

to engineers, who use them to power the underwater bolt-driving guns used by divers, rine. = s ce 
and to oil prospectors, who use explosives to set up “ echoes ” apie the ground, : ee: vy my 

Which help them to find oil-bearing rock. Bt. 3 3 ee 
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Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, ILC.L. *s research QD ¢ 
and ritlite is Sees ee 
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LL last week the world’s financial pundits were in Istanbul for 
_ the annual meetings of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and of the International Monetary 
-Fund. These bodies were set up in Washington towards the 
end of the war as the result of the Bretton Woods conference, and they 
do not often hit the headlines. At last week’s meeting, Britain was 
represented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, and on 
this occasion he did make some rather pointed remarks about American 
trade policy which were, I think, of great’ importance in their implica- 
tions, not only upon the development of international trade but upon the 
battle of ideologies between east and west, too. Mr. Butler said that a 
great deal depended for all of us on the world dollar supply, and that 
President Eisenhower had done much to promote liberal trade policies. 
But, he went on, there have been a number of signs of back-pedalling 
and that further sliding backwards can lead only to ‘ agonising | re- 
i eon 

What Mr. Butler was felertiag to was, of course, each incidents as 
recent increase of the United States tariff on bicycles, for which the 
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also the rejection of a tender by a British firm for electrical equip- 
ment for the Chief Joseph dam, although our tender was a good 
al lower than the Americans’. There have also been other cases 
which do not directly affect the British, such as the increase of American 
customs duties on Swiss watches or Dutch cheese. The short point Mr. 
+ was making was that it does not make sense for the American 
‘to urge Europe to bridge its dollar gap by trying to sell 
to the United States if Washington then yields to its own pressure 
; and clamps tariffs on us as soon as we find a market in the 
for our 9 a or the Swiss for their watches. In other 


nimen 


sh have recently succeeded in finding a market in the States. There ~ 


‘here U. 5. , Foreign ae Economic Policies Clash 


ee Oe RICK HAM SWEET. ESCOTT 


wants trade not aid, if it is not going to be allowed to do any trade. 
That may sound a little churlish seeing that everyone knows it was 
America which saved Europe from bankruptcy and starvation, and 


possibly communism too, just after the war by the unparalleled 


generosity of schemes like Marshall Aid. At the same time, not so 


“many people realise that Marshall Aid was also a magnificent piéce 


of enlightened self-interest on the part of the United States. It is true 
that just after the war it was impossible for Europe to buy American 
machinery and cotton and wheat and tobacco, because Europe had not 
the dollars, but it is equally true that if Europe could not buy the 
American cotton exporters could not export. What Marshall Aid did was 
to raise the dollars from the American taxpayer and give them to us so 
that we could pay the American exporter: if you like, it was a case of 
the American taxpayer subsidising the American exporter. We obtained 
the cotton and the wheat and the tobacco and the machinery without 


which we might have starved, but if we had not obtained it the American 


exporter would have been left with it on his hands and he might have 
starved too. It was certainly a piece of unparalleled generosity on the 


‘Americans’ part, but the American exporter had as much to thank his 
government for as we had. And of course there is a strong case for 


saying that it also saved Europe from communism, which was a good 
thing for us, but it was a good thing for the Americans too. 

Now that Europe is trying to earn the dollars by trade instead of 
being given-them, we are up against a much more formidable difficulty 
—the unique economic position of the United States. What this means 
you ‘can see by looking back a hundred years when the British 
occupied the political and economic position the United States now 
occupies in the free world. A hundred years ago we could not produce 
the food here we needed to feed our growing population, and we were 
short of a great many other raw materials, just as we are now. But a 
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na ing. So we were able to buy the food ae the raw materials the rest 
of the world produced by exchanging them for the manufactures the — 
_rest of the world so badly needed. The result was, on the one hand, the 


rapid economic development of South America and Africa and. the 
Far East (not to say the United States), and, on the other, a greatly 


increased standard of living here. It was the same ey in the other 


industrial countries of western Europe. 


Two wars have consumed the wealth we Ret araiieiea in this way and 


sent much of it over to the other side of the Atlantic. But the United 


_ States have all the raw materials they need, except for a few specialities 


such as tin and rubber and cocoa and coffee, and their manufacturing 
industries are probably ahead of our own already and, with the coming 
of automation, are likely to go even further ahead in the near future. 
Broadly, there are few commodities that the United States need from 


the rest of the world, and that being so it is hard to see what the rest 
_of the world can give the United States in exchange for what the 


_ Americans have, unless the United States find some way out of this 


appalling dilemma. That was, I think, what was Bie behind Mr. 
Butler’s remarks last week. 

This dilemma has, I think, a vast importance in the pétidest struggle 
between east and west for the allegiance of the uncommitted part of 
the world, in the vast under-developed parts of the Middle and Far 


East and possibly Africa, too, in which s6 great a proportion of the 


population still live in economic misery and on the borders of starva- 
tion. For it is just to people like that that the appeal of communism 


_ is greatest. So far, the only answer the west has found to this appeal 


au 


is in the belief that, if the standard of living of these people is raised 
they will gradually become. deaf to the voice of communism. That is 


one of the reasons why since the end of the war we have heard so 
much of schemes such as those for developing our colonial empire, for 
instance, and President Truman’s Point 4 Aid and the Colombo Plan. 
‘These things are all to the good if you) believe that this is the right | 


| developed a areas very 
economic effort is going to requi 


‘It is true that in this country and elsewhere in weste mu 


of our resources are being used up in the defence industries, _ but eve 


if they were not, it is open to question whether we would be ar 


more ready than’ ‘the United States to devote the Lge capaci 


so released to the welfare of these countries. In any case, I am qui 
certain that our efforts alone would not be enough to ensure ‘the rap 
increase in the standard of living in the underdeveloped areas-on tl 
scale which is needed. For that it is essential that these areas shou 


have access to the vast productive capacity of the United States, just ; 
the 600,000,000 of China can call on the growing industrial streng 


of Soviet Russia. But, in spite of the Geneva atmosphere, the econon 


of the U.S.S.R. is still ‘to some extent wrapped in mystery, ‘thoug 


there is evidence that Soviet Russia’s needs from China may be 
great as China’s needs from Russia, so that the two, great areas mi 
well be economically complementary. 

But as western civilisation is organised at present, the United Stat 
cannot ultimately play its full part in the development of Asia ar 


Africa, because_there is:nothing to speak of which the United Stat 
‘will accept in exchange for all the plant and machinery and mam 
‘factured goods Asia and Africa will need. It is true that since the w: 


the Americans have done their best to put dollars in the pockets 
these people by accu ulating stockpiles of tin and rubber and so o 
But this is only s scratching the surface of the problem. If the west is 
raise the standard of living of the underdeveloped areas and so 
immunise them from the appeal of communism, it is vital that we shou 
find some way in which American production can be made available | 


_ Asia and Africa in a really big way. I cannot suggest any solution « 


these problems. But I am convinced that a solution must be found if tl 
uncommitted part of the world is to be won over to the west. It may t 
that it will Oe the real i? of our seneizons to find it—Home nae 


How Can We Produce Moré Coal? ; = a 


Beri. | -s- By ANTHONY ASHTON _ 2 5 


it is falling. So far this year it is down by nearly a week’s 
production compared with last year. Apart from one year when 
the miners’ holidays were increased this has not happened before 
‘since the war. And the reason is clear: the industry’s labour force is 


C= output is falling. Not suddenly or dramatically, but still 


is pe ene. In view of this, not long ago the National Coal Board asked 
_ the National Union of Mineworkers to recommend to its members that 


- they accept foreign workers in British «mines. They had particularly 
in mind the employment of Italians. Last week the union said they 


- would defer a decision on this until after they had made—jointly with 


the Board—an investigation at every pit where output has fallen. This 


was not an encouraging answer, and since then the various branches 


of the Mineworkers’ Union have made it pretty clear that the miners 
_do not want foreign workers. 

So far this year we have actually iinported more coal than we have 
exported. It is the first time in the country’s. history that this has 
happened. And yet here we are, still with billions of tons of coal in 
the ground under our feet, and we cannot get at it because there are not 
eaneh men willing to dig it out. 

Foreign workers have a particular advantage from the Coal Board’s 


point of view: they are mobile. One way.the Board has of increasing | 


output and lowering costs is to close old and inefficient pits and switch 
the men to newer and better ones where they can produce more. But 


people do not like uprooting themselves, families are split up, and so 


on. But foreign workers do not mind where they work, and so they can 
be sent exactly to the places where they can do most good. 

- The most serious objection to foreign workers is that it is eee to 
employ people who do not understand English well: they cannot.read 
all the safety regulations and they may not understand what they are 


told to do in an emergency. But this language difficulty can largely be 


overcome: for in 1951 and 1952 the Coal Board-did bring in some 


1,200 foreigners (mainly Italiang) and there are still #30 of them at work 


- will not have any more 


\ o~ « 


in the pits The eeerinie was quite a success. The real reason for 1) 


_ Ininers’ reluctance to admit foreign workers lies in the past: in the har 


ships and sufferings of the mining communities in periods of depre 


sion. They fear that foreign labour may cause unemployment al 


lower wages, or at least weaken their bargaining position. On all the 
points the Board have given assurances and guarantees. But memori 


-are long in the coal industry. Many of the miners say: ‘Pay high 
wages and you'll get more men ’. But the wages are already among tl 
highest in the country. And as recently as July the Board had to mal 
the biggest _ increase in the price of coal it has ever made. 


If there is not enough coal, is there anything else we can use? Wh 
about atomic energy? It certainly looks as though this will eventual 


solve all our fuel problems, though, of course, it raises at the same tin 


a number of other—and much bigger problems. But even with rece 
advances it looks like being something between ten and twenty yea 
before it will really save much coal. Oil certainly can help, but only to 
limited extent. It is expensive, and the crude oii has to be imported ju 
liké extra coal. And there is another difficulty here because the sort | 
oil that is a substitute for coal is heavy fuel oil and the oil refineri 
cannot make much moré of this without making more. petrol, too. But tl 


extra petrol cannot be sold, partly because of the high tax, but al 
because the country’s out-of-date road system keeps down the amou 


of motoring. More money spent by the ag OveTIMAR on. the roads wou 
tend to ease the coal s pe7 “Aw 
_ There is no easy way ‘out.’ ‘The miners have made it pretty ‘clear th 
out workers. And so the Coal Board have, 
effect, thrown it back at them and said: ‘ Well, what do you s 2 


_ We suggest your co-operation in increasing the mobility of labo 


between pits, eliminating. restrictive practices, and reducing 
ism ’—all ways to produce more coal with the same labour 
National Union of Mineworkers has made it clear that tl 

she gravity of che sivas eee 
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OME time ago I climbed a 

hill top in Cyprus and 

looked northwards. There, at 

a distance of forty miles or 
so, or fifteen minutes by ‘plane 
stood out clearly the Turkish Ana- 
tolian mountains. The. previous 
day I had flown from Athens, some 
600 miles away, in four hours. 
Here we have the real problem of 
Cyprus. Geographically and stra- 
tegically, it is part of the Asiatic 
mainland—the key to western Asia, 
as Disraeli once called it.. But by 
language and cultural affinity, 
four-fifths of its inhabitants are 
Greek; and all the vocal elements 
among them, from the. politically 
minded .church to: the strongly 
organised communists, continue to 
clamour and scheme for enosis, or 
union with Greece, of which they 
have never formed a part. The 
question at issue is, in fact, whether 
the island’s strategical position is 


of such vital importance to Great _ 


Britain and Turkey as to override 
the demand of the Greek Cypriots 
for self-determination. And, obvi- 
ously, self-determination is a 
principle which -has limits of 
practical application. 

To this question the recent tri- 
partite conference in London 
sought to find the answer, but 
without success. The Greek dele- 
gation, as was to be expected, sup- 
ported the case of the Greek 


Cypriots. The Turkish delegation, for its part, firmly maintained that 


ape LES tl ENER 


By SIR 


At Government. House, Nicosia: 


THOMAS RAPP 


the South Staffordshire Regiment taking 
over guard duties from the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
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Real Problem of Cyprus 


her Mediterranean shores by Greek 
islands, and Greece would also con- 
trol the approaches to Alexandretta, 
the principal port for Turkish 
military supplies. Although they 
are both members of Nato and the 
Balkan Alliance, there is still, be- 
cause of past history, a deep, 
underlying mistrust in Turkey of 
the future course of Greek politics. 
The result is that Turkey is’ in- 
flexible in her stand that Cyprus 
must not be transferred to Greek 
sovereignty. 

For Britain, too, the strategical 
arguments are paramount. With the 
evacuation of the Suez Canal Zone, 
Cyprus has become the head- 
quarters of the Middle East Com- 
mand as well as our most 
important military station and air 
communications centre in the 
Middle East. Great Britain cannot 
abdicate her responsibilities in the 
area, as they are based on common 
interests with various Middle East 
countries and include definite 
treaty obligations towards. Iraq, 
Jordan, and Libya. Only by main- 
taining adequate military strength 
can we show our intention to live 
up to these responsibilities, on 
which so much depends. For this 
purpose we need. the full facilities 
that Cyprus alone can now give us, 


and we need them on the permanent 


basis that only sovereignty can 
guarantee. From much experience 


elsewhere’ we know to our cost how impermanent military facilities 


there should be no change in the status of the island with its twenty granted even by a friendly foreign power can become. And this is, of 


per cent. Turkish popula- 
tion,. or, if there were 
to be a change, then the 
island should revert to 
Turkey. On the question 
of self-determination even 
Mr. Macmillan’s assurance 
that Britain did not intend 
to relinquish sovereignty in 
‘the foreseeable future was 
not categorical enough for 
‘them. On the other hand, 
‘the British plan for a new 
‘and generous measure of 
self-government will prove 
hard for Greek opinion to 
“accept without some pro- 
‘mise of eventual self- 
determination. So there is 
a deadlock which, for the 
; t, seems complete. 
_ Turkish opinion is very’ 
itive about Cyprus. 
Vere it to pass into Greek 
, Turkey would be 


course, particularly true of 
countries in a part of the 
world where there is con- 
stant political excitemerft. 

For Britain, the imme- 
diate work in hand is the 
restoration of law and 
order in. Cyprus. The 
sorely tried security ser- 
vices must be strengthened 
and terrorist activity sup- 
pressed. This the Govern- 
ment is determined to do; 
and already strong con- 
tingents of commandos, 
marines, and other troops 
have arrived. But they will 
work under a severe han- 
dicap, for, after seventy- 
seven years of British 
rule, comparatively few 
Cypriots speak English 
fluently, and so close con- 
tacts with the population 
are not easy to establish. 


pletely encircled on The British Institute in Metaxas Square, Nicosia, after it had been set on fire by rioters No doubt, too, there will 


HE Reform Bill of 1832, the so-called Great Reform Bill, ies 
been like, I suppose, most major historical events, the centre 


Brgeeatvaced om the conflict between the House of Commons and the 
- House of Lords. We have forgotten that the Reform Bill only passed the 
_ House of Commons by one vote at its first attempt, in our interest in 
the fact it eventually passed the House of Lords at its last attempt by 
nine votes. 


Mec 


Grief Over First Reform Act 
Another reason, I think, which has helped to stimulate misconception 
- is the way in which the Lords themselves took the Reform Act. When 


_- expressions of grief and dismay: their order had ceased to be of any 
importance in the state; the House of Lords had lost all its authority. 
- And we have come to. think as a result of all this that one of the major 
effects of the Reform Act of 1832 was gravely to diminish, if not to 
rey the power and authority of the House of Lords. 

It can be shown that the immediate consequence in fact was the 
ae contrary. In the long term, in the light of centuries, perhaps the Reform 
_ Act of 1832 has contributed to the loss in authority and power of the 
- House of Lords, but its immediate effect was exactly the contrary. 
_ The Reform Bill was not, of course, concerned with the House of Lords 
as such; the object of the Reform Bill—and it achieved its object—was 
= to destroy the influence of the government over the electorate; to 
deprive the government of the power which it had up to that time 
_ possessed of influencing not only the present House of Commons but 
_ also effectively determining what would be the composition of the next 
House of Commons after a dissolution; for, ever since the days of 
- Queen Anne, the government of the day had wielded forms of influence 
which enabled it to determine sufficiently for its purposes the composi- 

ins of a new House of Commons and to continue its own majority. - 
». One can illustrate this effectively by comparing the fortunes of the 
Younger Pitt with those of Robert Peel. William Pitt the Younger 

_ Was brought into authority; he was made Prime Minister by George III 
with only a tiny majority of supporters in the House of Commons, 


already the government, because he went into that general election of 
_ 1784 wielding all the influence and authority of an existing government, 
that he was able to secure that majority. It was the government winning 


parliament. 
tee Contrast what happened fifty years later, when William IY <dieaiboed 
_* ‘his Whig Ministers in 1834 and, on the advice of the Duke of Wel- 


and failed. He was already the government; he was already the Prime 
‘Minister, but, after the Reform Act of 1832, he as Prime Minister, 
and his government, had lost the means of securing a compliant House 
of Commons at the election. In the contrast between the experience of 


cameo of the Reform Act of ‘ee 3. 
¥ 


Malvice Eivonto.Sir Rohe eae ah 
- A few years after the crisis of 1835, when the. Whigs were cess 
_on their way out, Peel was deliberating with himself whether to succeed 


= oc a. 


” wise a accept the British offer of fafbreactie Pet govenhie Ey this, ee 
however, success is not likely until passions — have abated, - “and 


4 es The House of Lords and Reform | oe 
ee ae ie we The last of three talks by ENOCH POWELL, MP. : ee Be a m8 3 


then take over from him o on his resignation. He ‘Suse the Dai 


of a great deal of misconception. I think one of the causes of © 
this misconception is the way in which the drama of events 


it was once passed they gave themselves over to the most extravagant | 


which, from that time onwards, he never lost. It was because he was ~ 
the election, the government determining the composition of the next 


ington, sent for Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel tried an election. 
the Younger Pitt and that of Sir Robert Peel lies the effect and the 


and one which the Lords themselves were a few yeai 


Melbourne or allow Melbourne to be defeated at a general election and when ped had discovered: the realities of “aie new posi 


chief agent as to which course to take. The advice which the agent gav 
him is interesting. He said the difference between a general electior 
with one’s own ion, that is to say, if you become Prime Ministe 
and then advise the King to dissolve, and go to the country. as thi 
government, and your | pponent’ s dissolution, that is to say, not goin 
into office before the election, is a matter of six seats only. Virtually 
‘therefore, after 1832;-while the government could still control th 
existing House of Commons through the party machinery, through th 
Whips, through the relics of the patronage machine, it had no means o 
securing that after a dissolution the new House of Commons wouk 


_ be of the same complexion and would continue to support it. 


One should view the Reform Act of 1832 not only as the _beginnin; 
of a further period of parliamentary reform, as the first of a series 0; 
reform bills, but also as the termination of the process of breaking 
down the influence- of the Crown over the Houses and over the 
electorate, which had started in 1782 with the financial reform measure 


_ of the Whig Government of that year and had gone on progressively 
‘weakening the powers of influence at the disposal of the Crown. So fai 


as the electorate was concerned in 1832 those powers were reducec 
to nil. ; yess 

True, a new systém inimediately began ¢ to spring up, and that systen 
is the system which we know as party, or rather, in its infancy, not s¢ 
much party as the pledge and subsequently the programme, The ques- 
tion was: how could this much larger electorate be bound in some way 
be brought into some co-ordination and relationship with the House o 
Commons? The link was found in the pledge which the candidate gave 


to the electorate, securing thus a community of interest between the 
electors, who desired the fulfilment of the pledge, and the Member o: 
Parliament who secured election by giving the pledge. He in turn was 


bound to his party by the fact that only a majority secured for tha 
party could fulfil the pledge: and thus could secure his happy co- 
ordination in future with his larger body of electors. This was the 
system which from the eighteen-thirties onwards was elaborated into the 
present party machine. But its evolution was slow, and for the- time 
being it did nothing at all to continue governmental control over the 
action of the electorate. Indeed, one could say that to the ere das 
that control i is SY mp indéed. 


~* 
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e Sani oat Result _ 

With that in our minds, tet us look at ‘the position -of the “Horie of 
Lords. Up to 1832 the House of Lords’ could in the end be beaten by 
the government. The government, in-the last resort, by showing the 
House of Lords that it had the ‘country behind it, as well as. by using 
all the resources of Crown and government influence, could bring the 
House of Lords to compliance with its wishes. But now everything was 
different. After 1832, unless the government was prepared to have a 
general election—indeed, unless it won that general election if it was 
prepared to have it—the House of Lords could checkmate the govern- 
ment. On any issue on which the government did not think it worth 
while risking a dissolution, or on which it risked a dissolution and Jost, 
the House of Lords could resist whatever was voted by the government 
majority in the House of Commons. In other words, the 1832 Reform 
Act, for the first time, made the House of Lords an independent, unco- 
ordinated element in the British Constitution: a very paradoxical res 


<a ce 


and which they natura 90k no pains to publish | 


ded on it for Aree eae else. ae eadas eventual 
to the House of Lords, through creation, one was dependent 
pon the success of one’s own party. A peer who desired influence, who 

¢ Dubay in Le en ee gesined Pines ah his supporters, 


very eae reseli: because ‘the cis eae of the past ee 
of the nineteenth, and certainly of the twentieth, century, inevitably 
Irew the majority of the House of Lords into one political party. In 
i eighteenth century the balance between Whig and Tory had often 
en precarious. In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the balance 
tween Conservative ney Liberal was never pescus So that one 


ey 


Te, Padivtient’ Pad of 1911 
The House of Lords, then, as the 1832 Act left it, could force the 
Se either to abandon measures to which the House of Lords 
objected, or else to take the unpleasant risk of a general election. On 
_ many occasions in the nineteenth century this power of the House of 
‘Lotds was effectively and successfully exercised. For eighty years the 


\ 


form that relationship. The winning architect, Barry, expressed it a . 


y in odd corners without : any ES RE ete 
the one place of sitting to the other. Now, with the slate wip 
the architects had to decide how they should express in architect 


putting the two Houses in exact co-ordination, the House of Lords and — 
the House of Commons facing and confronting one another around the 
central lobby. I often wonder what the Houses of Parliament would 
have looked like if that fire had taken place not after the Reform Act 
of 1832, but after the Parliament Act of 1911. I do not think we should — 
have seen the two Houses in exactly antithetical correspondence as Barry 


placed them. It is rather an interesting fancy—how an architect would 


have expressed, after 1911, the modern relationship of the House of 
Commons with the House of Lords.—Third Programme ; 


Dr. Se WAS PRESIDENT of the Reichsbank long before Hitler took 


_ charge of German affairs and, since theend of the war, has successfully 


withstood the test of the Nuremburg trial and of the German Denazi- 
fication courts; but his name will always be linked with the economic > 


_ policy followed by Germany in the years that immediately preceded the 


_ House of Lords never lost an election. Either the issues on which they. 


- challenged the government were issues on which it didnot go to the 

_ country, or, if it did, that government was not returned again with a 

_ majority. In 1910, for the first time, the House of Lords lost an 
election. That election was skilfully forced upon the House of Lords 
_ by the Liberal Government of the day, but, however it came about, 
_ it came about on a head-on issue between Commons and Lords and the 
Lords lost. The consequence was the Parliament Act of 1911, which, 


as amended by the Parliament Act of 1949, limits the number of times 


7 on which the House of Lords can resist the expressed will of the House 
_ of Commons—that is to say, of the government. So the penalty which 
the House of Lords paid in 1911 for its first loss of an election was 
4 the definition of its powers. Hitherto the relationship between Lords, 
Commons, and Crown had been successful just because it had been 
4 undefined and informal, Up to 1832 there had been ‘a system of 
- elaborate co-ordination resting upon various forms of influence and 
4 control. Since 1832 one had had a condition of—shall we say—sus- 
_ pended anomaly, i in which the real independence of the House of Lords 
_ was used so sparingly and so tactfully that the anomaly was for long not 
_ so glaring as to be brought to an end. But in 1911 the end came with 
a statutory definition of the Lords’ powers. 
_ That really is what we are up against today. In considering ior of 
_ the House of Lords—for or against, and, if so, how—we are struggling 
with something which the British constitution and British people find 
particularly difficult: the reduction of a working convention to formal 
‘rules; the correlation of a small segment of statutory definition in a 
constitution which, as a whole, still works much more upon convention 
n upon written law. The House of Commons had this form of the 
measles much earlier. The Reform Act of 1832 was the Waterloo of the 
3 old conventional House of Commons, as the 1911 Act was the Waterloo 
~ of the old conventional relationship between Lords and Commons. And 
the Commons have been long at work since 1832 in making new 
informal forces and mechanisms. which really control the way in which 
‘it and the electorate are co-ordinated. Think for a moment of the fact 
that on a ballot paper the electorate are presented by law with two 
> or more ‘names of persons, simply accompanied by their addresses and 
their professions: no mention at all of the really important fact, their 
allegiance which will, in the event, determine which of them is 
. Our system in the House of Commons has once again found 
way on to a conventional, a half-conscious, a sub-conscious basis. 
he Lords has not yet done so. In the Lords we are still in the initial 
s of attempting to combine the free working of a constitution with 
ory limitation and definition. 
y after the Reform Act of 1832, it so Shappened® that the 
Palace of Westminster was burnt to the ground, and the 
Bits tee : ; 


outbreak of war. Dr. Schacht may have been an unwitting collaborator. 
in the preparations for Hitler’s assault on mankind, as he would have 
us believe; but that his contribution to the campaign was substantial 
and even decisive, no one can deny. Dr. Schacht’s autobiography, My 
First Seventy-six Years (Allan Wingate 25s.), will thus be scanned 


_ particularly for the light it may shed on the techniques by which he | 


controlled the German economy during these fateful and difficult years. 
They were certainly difficult. When Dr. Schacht was recalled to the 
Reichsbank in 1933 and soon thereafter was appointed by Hitler to be 
Minister for Economic Affairs he found Germany burdened by 
6,500,000 unemployed, an external debt on which the country had 
defaulted in toto and virtually non-existent gold or foreign exchange” 
reserves. To start from that basis and within six years to have created 
an economy strong enough to ‘take on’ and nearly defeat what was 
virtually the rest of the world was an achievement of astounding tech- 
nical ingenuity. 

The first concern of Dr. Schacht’s was to get the unemployed back 
to work. Orthodoxy may have suggested that with no reserves behind 
the currency, with external debts in default, the circumstances called — 
for a cautious and severe credit policy. Dr. Schacht would have none ~ 
of it. He was a Keynesian by instinct. He was not afraid of re-expanding 
credit, arguing that if the additional credit set men to work and, there- 
fore, found its counterpart in increased production, no inflationary 
damage would be done. If the credit was not forthcoming from the 
usual quarters it would be provided by the central bank itself. And so 
the Reichsbank made the initial subscriptions for the ‘ works creation 
programme’ and for the construction of autobahnen. The unemployed 
were certainly reabsorbed—but to what purpose? Dr. Schacht did not 
inquire too closely until the whole German economy had been geared 
‘to war preparations and was lurching to its trial of strength in the 
second world war. One of the devices by which German capital was 
mobilised for this task of ‘works creation’, later to be corrupted to 
war preparations, was the creation of ‘ Mefo’ bills through which most 
of the work being done for the Government came to be financed. These 
bills—roughly the equivalent of a British. Treasury bill, save that it 
was nominally drawn on a company whose debts were guaranteed by 
the Government—became a favourite means to invest idle capital. 

The other aspect of the economic problem that had to be ‘tackled 
by Dr. Schacht, namely the maintenance of external solvency on a 
shoestring of gold and external resources, was technically even more 
difficult. The principle on which the solution was based was the ‘ bila- 
teralism’ to which the adjective “Schachtian’ has come to apply. It 
implies only buying from countries that buy from you. By the outbreak 
of the war Germany was operating strictly bi-lateral arrangements of 
this kind with twenty-five countries. It was a technique that may have 
served Germany well but that lent itself to gross abuse. Germany would 
buy foodstuffs and raw materials from countries in Eastern Europe and 
South America and pile up substantial debts for which the creditors 
were compelled to accept whatever goods Germany was prepared to 
supply—and in all too many cases it was inessentials of the ‘ aspirin 
and mouth-organ’ type. Dr. Schacht recounts this tale of achievement 
with candour, with evident pride and with little evidence of regret 
concerning the ends which his skill came to serve. 


tells us, thai Henry James ‘ 
F to posthumous privacy’. But .one can be certain that even if he 
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ee Commonwealth. Scott had a heroic struggle to meet his debts. 


never obtain it. 
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Lives ae Works 


N a broadcast talk about his work on Henry James, Professor Edel 
discusses the problems of writing literary biography. It is an extra- 
ordinarily hard task. Only the life of a°scientist, one imagines, is 
more difficult to describe satisfactorily. For if one were merely to 
say that he spent his life moving between his home and his laboratory, 


_ was good to his family and helpful to other scientists, the book would 


scarcely be worth the trouble. Yet to expound the exact significance of 


_ scientific discoveries to others than scientists is a virtually impossible — 


undertaking. In a literary- figure the chances are greater. Nevertheless 
it is a bold biographer who ignores the opportunity of discussing his 
subject’s works as well as his life, more especially if, to take the case 
of Henry James, as Professor Edel explains, many writings and note- 


books have been left for the inquisitiveness of posterity. Yet once the. 
biographer embarks upon 


‘works’ he faces a tricky problem. To 
summarise the principal books of an author is not easy and can become 
boring; to criticise them in relation to their time is the work of a 


_ literary critic and even if successfully accomplished seldom conduces to 


that smoothness of narrative that makes the best biography. 
Of course some authors lend themselves to the largely narrative 


; biography better than others—Byron, for example, with his love affairs 


and tragic death. Milton was not only a poet but the servant of the 
Zola 
‘was involved in the Dréfus case. And Shakespeare—but who can write 
a life of Shakespeare? But the vast majority of authors live relatively 


_ placid lives. Anyone who has met an author will agree that he often 


turns out to be a disappointingly dull dog. He looks through you while 


_ reflecting upon some delineation of character, some turn of phrase, some 


embroidery of an idea that will fit into his next book or article. It is a 


__ mistaken notion that the man of action is a strong, silent character 
and the successful author voluble, giving his hosts at a dinner party a 


$5.00, | 
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flow of saleable witticisms. If he thinks, of any. witticisms he usually _ 


keeps them to himself and sells them in his next book. Men of action, 
on the other hand, are usually only too willing to discuss their exploits 


and air their views, free of charge. 
_ Perhaps: it is for this very reason that biographers of literary figures’ 
tend to write at considerable length. One notices that Professor — 


Edel is engaged on a three-volume life, and books on men like Dickens 
and Thackeray are usually extremely lengthy. On the other hand, a 
publisher can find a dozen authors tomorrow willing to write a brief life, 
say, of Napoleon or David Livingstone. The reason for this, no doubt, 
as any practised journalist will admit, is that the less one has of interest 
to tell the more one tends to write. Where hiatuses in one’s knowledge 


exist one automatically fills the gap by speculation or by conferring 
- esoteric significance upon a relatively minor episode in a man’s life. But 


when one comes to write about a politician or a soldier there is 
small need to pry into their private lives. These men live before the 


camera or on the rostrum, and when they retire; if they ever-do, it is to 
an invalid chair at Cheltenham or Bath. But with authors every scrap 


they have written, every function they have attended, every woman 
(or man) they have admired must be dragged into the open, probed, 
measured, and evaluated. In fact it is no wonder, as Professor Edel 
always advocated the right of the author 


left instructions for. every cae and notebook to + burned, he iis 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN Dr. Alesha pe es "Russia ders _ 
was the main theme of comment from eastern Europe this 
Describing it as an important step towards easing international ae : 
a Moscow Home Service speaker went on to says sae ist s 


The positive result represents a basis upon phigh: further ted 
co-operation between the two countries will be built. ‘Historic experience — 
‘teaches that periods of hostility and estrangement in the relations — 
between. the two nations brought them privations and misfortunes. 
And that, on the other hand, the people of the Soviet Union coat’ 
Germany always derived great advantages for themselves from good — 
relations and co-operation. At the same time these: talks demonstrated 
once again that the notorious ‘policy of strength’ was completely — 
bankrupt and promised nothing but failure for those who still persisted — 
in their attempts-to\pursue it. The fact that both sides capone 
with absolute frankness\ their views contributed to a. considerable extent 
to the success of the falks. Although these ‘points of view did not — 
coincide on many cing such a frank explanation enabled both sides _ 
‘to know each other sition better and to find ny way to agreement. 


Another Moscow commentator referred to the opinion held in some 
western circles that the visit of Dr. Adenauer to Moscow was a prelude 
to the impending conference of the Foreign. Ministers i in Geneva, aes 
said : A 


ae can agree with this i in the sense that the Winceoige completion of 
the talks in Moscow is a good augury, which bears witness to the 
fact that the coming Foreign Ministers’ Conference can be: crowned 
with success if all its participants display good will. 


In any case, added this commentator, the agreement at Moscow 


had upset the calculations of certain circles which tried to prevent the 
normalisation of relations “between the Soviet Union and western 
Germany and, by this means; to find an excuse for reviving the cold 
war and for undermining businesslike international co-operation. 


In France the independent left-wing Franc Tireur i is quoted as saying 


that western Germany had not made a bad bargain because each 


German released from the Soviet Union was worthwhile, and the 
Federal Republic could always break off diplomatic relations a if 
it wished to do so. The Chicago Tribune commented: 


The most forceful step the United States could now take to support 

Dr. Adenauer would be fo move at once for the convocation of a 

peace conference. Ten-years have passed since the end of the war, and 

such a step is long overdue. When our State Department issues the 
“summons, it should state clearly that Germany’s former boundaries, 
- prevailing before Hitler began the expansion into Austria and me 
_ slovakia, should be restored. 


Two other official visits to Moscow—those of the east German 
delegation and of the Finnish President—have also been commented 
upon. Welcoming the’ former, Meee ae Service. ig Pravda 
to this effect: ie 


The Soviet Union is and will remain a champion of (ee unity.. 
Yet today, when western Germany has entered the western military 
grouping and started to’ revive the old German army, the solution of 
the German question demands particularly keen and realistic con- 
sideration of both the international and internal aspects of German 
reunification. The German Democratic Republic, fulfilling the will of . 
the majority of the German people, is consistently advocating the 
further relaxation of international tension, the safeguarding of collective 
security in uTOR and a pePProcheroeak between both paris, of 

Germany. a 


- The news-that the Soviet Baretciae has decided to return ie 
naval base of Porkalla to: Finland underlines the significance of the 
visit of the Finnish President to Moscow which was not lost upon 


/ 


both Soviet and western commentators. A Moscow Home Service — 


broadcast declared that Finland’s aloofness from ‘ aggressive blocs ” had 
benefited her people, and that her friendly relations with the U.S. S.R. 
‘play a far from unimportant part in creating a healthy ‘international _ 
situation, free from intrigues and suspicion, in that part of Eur 
The French newspaper Le Monde pointed out that ‘the t 
Porkalla to Finland would . . . not only signify that the | 
has confidence in the Finan authorities. It would also | 
Russians with an argument with which to seman Soe ; 


abandon its eee icagiaae ant 
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A BOY’S VIEW OF ORWELL 
‘Many people must have wondered what sort of a man it was who 
created those morbid and savage satires Animal Farm and 1984’, said 
RICHARD PETERS in a talk in the Home Service. ‘I knew him when he 
was writing his first book, Down and Out in London and Paris, and in 
presenting a picture of George Orwell as he then appeared to a boy 
of ten I leave you to draw your own conclusions about the man who 
conjured up ‘ Big Brother ’, the ‘ Thought Police’, and rats released at 
human faces. 

“It was in the late 1920s and we were living in Southwold on the 
east coast. I vividly remember the first impression of Eric Blair (Orwell’s 
real name) as he came up the-garden path: a tall, spindly, young man 
with a great mop of hair waving on top of a huge head, swinging along 
with loose, effortless strides and a 
knobbly stick made of some queer © 
Scandinavian wood. He captivated us 
completely within five minutes. He 
had a slow, disarming sort of smile | 
which made us feel that he was in- 
terested in us yet’ amused by us in a 
detached, impersonal sort of way. He 
would discuss anything with interest, 
yet objectively and without prejudice. 
We knew nothing of politics and 
cared less. I have only the vague 
impression that he thought most 
politicians wicked people and that 
making money entered rather a lot 
into their goings on. But his remarks ie 
on these subjects were without ran-- (age 
cour. 

“He was a mine of information on 
birds, animals, and the heroes of boys’ 
magazines. He loved H. G. Wells’ 
scientific stories—especially the one 

_ about the school-master who got into 
the fourth dimension and was thus 
able to observe that the boys in the 

_ back row were cribbing. And it was 

as if he entered unobtrusively, like 

Wells’ schoolmaster, into our world 

and illuminated it in a dry, discursive> # 
sort of way without in any way dis- 
turbing it. He never condescended; 

he never preached; he never intruded. , 

Like most people who have thought 

out clearly where they stand, he did 

not make a fuss about it. He was never 
noisy and lacked the dogmatism of the insecure. I can only remember 

_ him getting indignant on one occasion, when he told us how he thrashed 

| a boy whom he caught blowing up a frog with a bicycle pump. 

“His attitude to animals and birds was rather like his attitude to 
children. He was at home with them. He seemed to know everything 
about them and found them amusing and interesting. Perhaps he 
thought of them, like children, as uncorrupted by the pursuit of power 
and riches, living for the moment and caring little for organised ex- 
ploitation of each other. He infused interest and adventure into every- 
thing we did with him just because of his own interest in it. A walk 
with him was a mixture of energy, adventure, and matter of fact. The 
world, we felt, was just like this. And it would have been absurd not to 
notice all there was to see. He even assured us, in a matter-of-fact sort 
of way, that he had seen a ghost in broad daylight in Walberswick 
‘churchyard. The way he spoke of this event made it as much part of the 
natural_order as the movements of birds and boats. His attitude to 
Nature was symbolised in the prodding of his stick. There was nothing 
the romantic about him. If he had met Wordsworth’s leech gatherer 
1e would have been interested in the leeches and in how the old boy 


ie a living. : 
“But of all the activities which we indulged in with him, the one 
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that stands out in my memory most is the making of bombs. George 
Orwell taught us a very special way of making gun-powder, and he had 
a patent firing mechanism which involved tipping a test-tube of sulphuric 
acid from a distance, by means of cotton, on to a fuse composed, as far as 
I can remember, of chlorate of potash and sugar. The same energy and 
detached interest went to making and firing a bomb as to looking for a 
redshank’s nest. Nature was intriguing but predictable; we had to learn 
the way she worked or we would suffer. 

“Courage can be a dashing, demonstrative business; with Orwell it 
had a quality of coolness and resourcefulness which I have never since 
encountered. I have no doubt that it was with this calm courage that he 
later went to fight for the Republicans in the Spanish Civil War. The 
picture I shall always carry of him is of a tall man striding nonchalantly 
across a girder, about eighteen inches 
wide, on which the old disused rail- 
way bridge at Walberswick was sus- 
pended, with the river swirling 
through the mudbanks about thirty 
feet below. He told us that he had 
often wheeled a bicycle across. I am 
sure that he had; for it was not in 
his nature to exaggerate or to strive 
to create an impression. 

* And was not this the core of George 
Orwell—a lonely, courageous figure 
passing with detached honesty and 
without rancour across the mudbanks 
of corruption? The tide of tyranny 
and “double-think” was rising. Human 
decency must have seemed to him to 
be in decay like the disused bridge. 
Children and animals, perhaps, were 
as yet uncorrupted. The world, it is 
said, is never ready to receive its 
saints. Perhaps children alone can 
readily recognise them for what they 
are ’. 


PIG’S FACE SUNDAY 

‘Last Sunday evening anyone who 
walked into a “ pub ” in the village of 
Avening, tucked away in the Cots- 
wolds, would have been given free 
sandwiches. They would have been 
filled with pig’s face meat’, said T. A. 
RYDER in a talk in ‘ Window on the 
West’. ‘ Last year, in one “pub ” alone, 
the landlord gave away 2,400 sand- 
wiches. This happens every year, although perhaps not always on quite 
so large a scale, on the Sunday after September 14, Holy Cross Day. 
It must be one of the oldest customs in the West Country. There is a 
rather interesting story behind it. 

“In 1045, the Saxon King of England sent an ambassador to the, 
Flemish court of Earl Baldwin. His name was Brihtric, he was lord of 
the Honour of Gloucester, a young man, and very handsome. Baldwin’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter, Matilda, fell in love with the young 
ambassador and did her best to woo him, but Brihtric did not recipro- 
cate her advances. 

‘ Brihtric returned home soon afterwards, but Matilda did not forget 
the slight that had been offered her. William, the young Duke of 
Normandy, saw her and fell in love with her. But Matilda would not 
have anything to do with him for five years. When at last she realised 
that her hopes of Brihtric would not be fulfilled, she agreed to marry 
William. That was in the year 1052. Then came 1066, and William 
invaded and conquered England. 

‘ Matilda found that Brihtric, unlike most of the Saxon lords, had 
not been deprived of his lands by the Conqueror, and was lord of 
Avening and other manors in Gloucestershire. She persuaded William 
to arrest him. He was put in prison at Winchester. There, he died sud- 
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denly and was buried privately. After Brihtric’s death Matilda was 
crowned queen at Winchester. She seized all Brihtric’s lands, and later 
she left them to her English-born son, Henry. But her conscience 
troubled he~, and she felt that she ought to make some atonement. So 
she ordered a new church to be built at Avening. The work was soon 
set in hand, and it was finished by the summer of 1070 and was con- 
secrated on Holy Cross Day. 

‘ After the religious rites-were over there was a great feast for the 
builders. As the main item on the menu Matilda provided a wild boar. 
Everyone was so pleased with the feast and especially with the boar, 
and particularly with the flesh off the boar’s face, that they decided to 
repeat the feast annually. And, in rather less spectacular form, that 
celebration still continues in Avening ’. 


A PIONEER OF MOVING PICTURES 
‘At Bristol, earlier this month, the Lord Mayor unveiled a com- 
memorative plaque to the memory of William Friese-Greene, at the 
photographer’s birthplace, 12, College Street’, said REECE WINSTONE 
in a talk in. the West of 
England Home _ Service. 
“Seven local organisations 
co-operated to provide the 
plaque and it was designed 
by Graham Friese-Greene, 
son of the inventor. So, after 
many years, Bristol has 
bestowed civic recognition.on 
one of its most famous and 
perhaps most neglected sons. 

“William Edward Green, 
as he was christened, was 
born in a dignified Georgian 
house, immediately behind 
the present new Council 
House. Mr. Green, - senior, 
was employed on the build- 
ing of the Clifton suspension 
bridge. William went to 
school at Queen Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, the blue-coat school, 
but he left at the age of 
fourteen and became appren- 
ticed to Maurice Guttenberg, 
a fashionable portrait photo- 
grapher in Queen’s Road. A 
new building has just been 
put on the site of these 
premises, and a commemorative plaque has also been placed there. 
In 1874, when William was only eighteen, he married Victoria Mariana 
Helena Friese, the daughter of a Swiss architect, and he then changed 
his name to Friese-Greene. 

‘From boyhood, Friese-Greene had dreamed of making still photo- 
graphs come to life. It is said that he was first inspired by watching 
horse traffic pass by, through the slats of a Venetian 
blind which gave what is termed “persistence of ¢ ay 
vision ”. In Bath, where the young couple had settled, fg 
William met the elderly John Rudge, who had pro- 
duced the bio-phantoscope, in which images from glass 
,plates were projected in quick succession. Friese-Greene 
soon realised that glass as a basis would not be the 
solution, so he tried paper, making it as translucent as 
possible. Eventually, the invention of celluloid solved 
his problem. He designed several cameras and pro- 
jectors and demonstrated his apparatus to the British 
Association at their Bath meeting in 1888. 

“Friese-Greene’s life after this was one of ups and 
downs: bankruptcy followed the spending of all his 
£10,000 on the invention of cinematography, and when 
he died, thirty-four years ago, at a cine-trade meeting 
in London, the only money in his possession was the 
sum of ls. 10d.’ 


JONGLEURS PAST AND PRESENT 

* At one time there was a section of performers on the- 
Arts Council’s schedules that they found very difficult 
to classify’, said MARY ROWLAND in a talk in the 


. 
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Birthplace of William Friese-Greene in Bristol and, below, part of a street scene in Chelsea 
made by Friese- Greene 4 in 1889 on celluloid stock with sprocket holes 
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‘These were the ele-aecnipanied singers (self. 
accompanied on guitar, harp, or piano), those who could do a varied 
programme on their own; or the actors and actresses who could peopie 
the little stages around them with partners of their own imagination. 
Eventually these artists were all grouped together under the title 
““Oddments ”, and I suggest that the ‘‘ Oddments ” are the last link 
with those harpers of ancient legend, of those better-class jongleurs of 
medieval Europe; of the musicians in history, who wandered from place 
to place disseminating news as well as entertainment. The troubadours 
and frouveres of France were the composer-poets, usually nobly born, 
who left it mainly to their jongleurs to perform and disseminate their 
music. A jongleur could become a troubadour, and some troubadours 
were known to have become jongleurs. The essential difference seems 
to have been that, while the troubadour, if he performed, performed 
only his own work, the jongleur usually performed other people’s. It 
must have been _a a charming association, between composer and inter- 


pretative artist, exemplified i in a certain troubadour’s instructions to his 
jongieur: 


“ My son, on ye honour I charge you to take good care that. 
you understand the work and 
do not deface it” 

The jongleur was expected. 
io make the. instrumental 
“arrangement” or accom- 
paniment to the song; those 
songs that have come down 
to us have only the melodic 
line written out, though from 
pictures it is obvious that they 
were accompanied. The music 
historians seem to be of the 
opinion, as a general rule, 
that the songs were accom- 
panied on an instrument in 
unison with the voice, but I 
cannot imagine anyone lay- 
ing hands, for instance,‘on a 
harp, and not realising the 
concord of several strings 
plucked at once. In a book 
on Irish music, edited by 
Aloys Fleischmann, there is 
this remark about long 
poems: “It is possible that 
the main verse was chanted 
in a monotone, punctuated 
with cadential melodic in- 
flexions in the manner of 
Psalmody and supported by chords on the harp”. Such a method of 
performance i is described as surviving in Mayo in the eighteenth century. 

“The jongleurs must have been very good musicians indeed, probably 
receiving a grounding from their fathers and mothers in early youth 
—because “ jongleury ” was more like a family profession, the art being 
passed on to the children just as the stone masons passed on the pillars 
they were carving to their sons. Surely it cannot be 
entirely coincidental that surnames like Player, Singer, 
Fiddler, and Harper have come to us along with the 
Arrowsmiths, the Armourers, and the Ferriers? The 
jongleurs were well rewarded, too, as witness the 
jongleuse to William the Conqueror, Adeline, to whom 
he gave’ an estate. 

‘They earned their horses, their rich clothing, and 
gifts which were heaped upon them by their audiences, 
for a great deal was expected of them. Here, for 
instance, is Geoffrey de Calanson’s famous advice to 
his jongleurs: “Learn to act well, to speak well, and 

to extemporise well. Learn to invent clever and 
amusing . Learn to play on the Tabor, the 
Cymbals and the Bagpipe. Learn to throw and catch 
little apples on the point of knives. Learn to imitate” 
the song of the birds with your voices; to ba ca 
four hoops; to play on the Cital and Mandore, 
form on the corde and the Guitar, 
delightful to all. Learn how to 
seventeen chords. To sound the Bells, to 
and to compose a jig that shall enliven 
Psaltery ” *. 


Reece Winsione 
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Pos of their vehicles have Soma drawn attention to the 
S: peculiar legal status of an innkeeper. In 1950, within eight days 
_F of each other, separate Divisions of the Court of Appeal delivered 
igement in the two cases of Tinsley v. Dudley and Williams v. Linnitt. 
Both plaintiffs: drove to public houses near their respective homes for 
ment. Tinsley left his motor-cycle~ i in an adjoining yard, on 
es of which were painted the words ‘ Wheatsheaf: covered yard 
rage’. _ Williams left his car in the open forecourt of a hotel on 
g Street, where a notice declared the forecourt to be a car- 
or patrons only and disclaimed liability for loss of: anything 
ere. Neither proprietor knew of the presence of the plaintiff’s 
‘upon his premises. Both vehicles were stolen whilst their owners 
e inside the premises, and both motorists sued the respective pro- 
% ors for the value of their vehicles. Ironically, Williams succeeded 
Spite of Linnitt’s notice disclaiming liability, while Tinsley failed 
in | spite of Dudley’s invitation, implicit in the words painted on its gates, 
) use the covered yard. The explanation is that while Linnitt’s hotel 
was, at law, a common inn, the Wheatsheaf was not. I must therefore 
briefly t tell you ‘hessphe of the law ‘concerning inns. 


Defining an Inn 
. Whether a house is a common inn is a question of fact. There 


be nothing common about the premises, since the Ritz hotel in 


London has been held to be an inn. The test is whether the proprietor 


1olds himself out as willing to provide refreshment and accommoda- 


on, including sleeping accommodation if required, for all travellers 
without selection who come in a fit state to be received and who 
are willing to pay reasonable charges. If he refuses, without reason- 
able excuse, to receive such persons, he is liable both civilly in damages 
and criminally upon indictment. Inns are thus distinguished, first, from 

boarding houses and private or residential hotels, whose proprietors 


reserve the right to select their guests, and, secondly, from the majority 


of public houses which, like the Wheatsheaf in T ey case, do not 
er sleeping accommodation. 

In medieval times the innkeeper was often in league. ee, thieves. 
. “custom of the realm’ accordingly developed whereby he was held 
countable for the loss, however caused, of any property. brought 
thin the hospitium or precincts of the inn by his guests. The only 
xceptions to such liability were loss by act of God or of the King’s 
memies, or by the negligence of the guest himself. Since 1863, how- 
er, he can limit this liability without fault by exhibiting a copy of 
¢ first Section of the Innkeepers’ Liability Act conspicuously upon 
$_ premises. The limit is £30, except in the case of animals or 
triages (which now include motor vehicles) or goods deposited with 
im specifically for safe custedy. Proprietors of premises other than 
ns, however, are liable for loss only if negligent in failing to take 
sonable care of goods delivered into their custody. Thus the pro- 
ietor of the Wheatsheaf, which was not an inn, was not~liable for 
loss of Tinsley’s motor-cycle, It was never delivered to him, and he 
mained unaware of its presence. = 


‘tant questions concerning the modern innkeeper’s liability. First, 
a local resident who comes merely for a meal or a drink be 
as a ‘ traveller ’, for the loss of whose goods alone the innkeeper 
tly liable? Secondly, this liability extends only to goods within 
spitium, which normally means the buildings and outbuildings 
> inn and any courtyard enclosed by them. Can the innkeeper, 
means of a notice disclaiming liability, prevent an outlying car- 
ark intended for use by guests from being included within the 
‘um? - 
n the first point, the Court was unanimous that strict liability 
xtends only to ‘travellers’, but that this word now includes all who 
me to make use of any of the facilities which the inn affords. In 
art gianes. only guests who stayed overnight were held to be 
ers. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centaties, however, persons 


a determined thief ’. 


Linnitt’s hotel, however, was admittedly an inn, but he ia: two. 
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work were allowed to recover the value of goods stolen while they 
were on the premises. An innkeeper must receive all comers without 
enquiry, and cannot, today, tell the genuine wayfarer from the local 
resident. The Court consequently refused to apply two cases in which 
it had been stated that a local resident was not a ‘traveller’ so as to 
render an innkeeper criminally liable for refusing to receive him. __ 

On the second point, the Court held, by a majority, that the fore- 
court of Linnitt’s hotel was within the hospitium. It was both suitable 
and intended for use as a car-park, and, on the evidence, was the 
only accommodation available for guests’ cars. Denning L.J. agreed 
that.an innkeeper cannot, by means of a notice, exclude strict liability 
for goods brought within the hospitium. He dissented, however, on 
the ground that the notice could exclude from the Aospitium itself an 
outlying area, such as the forecourt, which he regarded as a palpably 
~ unsafe place in which to leave a car. 

Willams vy. Linnitt thus greatly increased the .burden of strict 


liability. It extended the meaning of the word ‘traveller’, and showed — 
that the hospitium may include outlying parts of the premises which — 


guests are expressly or impliedly invited to use. In two later cases, 
however, the courts have tried to set limits to the extension of the 
hospitium. 

First, in 1952, in Watson v. People’s Refreshment House Association 
Lid., the manager of the defendants’ inn permitted a motor coach to 
be parked on the runway of their petrol filling station across the road, 


until there was room for it in the inn yard. Although later informed 


that there was then room for it in the yard, the plaintiffs’ driver left 
the coach on the runway, from which it was driven away during the 
night. The runway was held not to be within the hospitium, being 
neither designed as a car-park nor usable as such until the petrol 
“station closed each evening. There was also more suitable accommoda- 
tion in the yard. The manager’s mere permission to park the coach 
there did not extend the hospitium to include it for the particular occa- 
sion. An express invitation to do so, however, might have sufficed. Each 
case depends upon its own facts, but clearly the line between permission 
and invitation will sometimes be difficult to draw. 


Extent of the *Hospitium’ 

_ Secondly, in 1954 Gresham v. Lyon introduced a new refinement 
as to the extent of the hospitium. Gresham left his.car in the only 
accommodation provided by Lyon for his guests, a walled, but un- 
roofed, garage 300 yards from Lyon’s inn. During the night thieves 
climbed the: walls and stole some luggage locked in the boot of the 
car. The garage was held to be within the hospitium as regards the 
car, but not as regards the luggage in it, since there was a safer 
and more usual storage place for luggage in the inn itself. Gresham 
also failed on the ground ef his own negligence. As McNair J. put 
it, he ‘relied on the security of the lock on the boot of the car, 
which common experience demonstrates to be no security at all against 
With respect, this may raise some awkward dis- 
tinctions. Would the garage have been within the hospitium as regards 
the spare wheel if that had also been stolen from the boot, since one 
does not usually take car accessories inside the inn? Would Gresham 
have been negligent to have left the spare wheel in the boot? Negligence 
here means failure by the guest to take reasonable care of his own 
property. In 1950 the Court of Appeal acquitted a guest of negligence in 
leaving his car, with all doors locked, in the open forecourt of an inn 
whilst dining there. In Watson’s case the judge was prepared to acquit 
the coach driver of negligence in leaving his vehicle on the runway 
overnight. Was Gresham’s conduct here so different in degree? 

The cases already discussed caused the Law Reform Committee to 
propose certain reforms in 1954, and the Hotel Proprietors (Liabilities 
and Rights) Bill was introduced into parliament by a private member 
to give effect to those proposals. However, dissolution of parliament 
for the general election prevented further Progress. What, then, are 
_ these proposed reforms? 


who merely stopped for a drink or a meal on the way home from ; 


or for whom a bedroom is engaged, should be ‘ travellers ’ to whom such 


word. This latter recommendation is surely sensible. Why should inn- 
_ keepers, any more than restaurateurs or publicans, be liable without 
fault to persons who drop in for dinner or a drink? It is still important 
that a traveller should be entitled to demand lodging from the inn- 


oie “keeper, but mere refreshment can normally be obtained elsewhere. In- 


deed, as the committee suggests, the innkeeper’s civil and criminal 
liability for refusal to entertain a traveller shou!d also be confined to 
persons who intend to stay overnight. 


_ liability extends, thus restoring the seventeenth-century meaning of that 


What of the other recommendation that strict liability should be 


retained, except for motor vehicles? The committee points out that 
the innkeeper invariably insures against all risks, more ‘cheaply and 
easily than individual travellers could do so. The fraction of his 
premium attributable to this liability is so small that abolition would 
result in little saving. Again, it is difficult for a traveller to prove 
negligence by an innkeeper. It is reasonable, the committee says, that 


one who holds himself out as willing to receive all comers should be 


strictly liable for safeguarding his guests’ goods, on which, unlike a 
boarding-house keeper, he has a lien. This entitles him to retain all 
goods until his charges are paid. But are habits of insurance valid 
considerations in determining what the nature of an innkeeper’s liability 
should be? Is not the lien, which innkeepers value highly, justifiable 
simply on the ground that they must entertain all comers and there- 
fore, in effect, must give guests credit without first establishing their 
solvency? Admittedly some other countries impose similar liability 
and British innkeepers have really only pressed for its abolition in 
‘respect of vehicles. Yet does the guest at an inn in these days require 
greater protection for his luggage than the thousands who stay at private 
hotels and boarding houses? The risk of loss, the difficulty of proving 
negligence, and the insurance problem are very similar in either case. 

_ Assuming, however, that strict liability should basically be retained, 
should it be abolished as regards motor vehicles? This recemmenda- 
tion was based on two arguments: first, that since motorists ordinarily 


insure their own vehicles against loss, the issue is often simply whether: 


the innkeeper’s or the motorist’s insurance company should bear the 
loss; secondly, that strict liability for cars, which may be left in out- 
lying car-parks without notice to the innkeeper, may cause him real 


hardship. As regards insurance, we are told that abolition of strict 


liability would probably not reduce the innkeeper’s premium. The same 


_ premium covers his liability for vehicles. Where, then, is the present 


hardship?’ I suspect that many motorists insure only against third 
party risk. The committee. would deprive these of protection simply in 


- order to prevent one insurance company occasionally escaping liability 


because the loss was covered by another’s BpOHCY. No doubt luggage 


- 


3 Pat Planning and Avchieetare: 1945-1965. 


Rebuilding Rotterdam and Coventry — 


; ROBERT GARDNER-MEDWIN gives the second. of seven talks 


‘WANT first to ecaik the. puidiae principles which planners and 
architects propounded, ten years ago, for the reconstruction of 
our bombed city centres. They were not a new set of principles: 
they were rather the focusing of many lines of thought on the 

reorganisation of the modern industrial city. Sir Patrick Geddes, at 
the beginning of the century, had taught us to examine the city as a 
complex biological organism which cannot survive except as part of a 
greater organism: the geographic region which influences its character 
and its growth. 

Sir Patrick Abercrombie, between the wars, developed in practice the 
Geddes principle of surveying the region before attempting to replan 


the city. He explored many techniques of diagnosis and cure: the 


division of the city into functional zones—such as residential, industrial, 
shopping areas—the determination of suitable densities of development, 
and the control of growth by establishing green belts and internal 


spaces. 
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‘in a He scaler in 3 "respect of vehicles of all eae: as well as 
animals. 

The burden on the innkeeper (or his insurance company) is me 
onerous in regard to vehicles than in regard to other goods for t 
reasons. First, extended neanings have been given to the wor 
hospitium and ‘traveller’. Secondly, in the case of vehicles str 
liability cannot be limited to the statutory £30. The extent of 1 
hospitium, however, is only relevant to the goods of ‘ ‘travellers ’ 
the legal sense. The proposed-réstriction of that term to persons st: 
ing overnight would itself, therefor enormously reduce the alleg 
hardship of strict liability for cars left in outer car-parks. To oth 
the innkeeper, like proprietors of other premises, would be liable o1 
for negligence. But if strict li is to be retained for luggai 
persons staying overnight should surely receive as much protecti 
for their vehicles. In 1863 Parliament evidently thought vehicles m 
important than luggage, for’ which strict liability could be limited. 
£30. Suppose strict liability for vehicles were to be retained, 
condition that the motorist informs the innkeeper of his vehicl 
presence and observes any reasonable directions as to where to lea 
it. Suppose also that this liability for vehicles could be limited in 1 
same way as for luggage, by a statutory notice. Would this not remc 
the alleged hardship whilst providing an inducement to innkeepers 
make reasonable provision for the security of guests’ vehicles, eitl 
on their own premises or with some neighbouring garage? Looking 


_the future, the number of ‘ motels’, or groups of chalets each design 


to house both the traveller and his vehicle, is increasing. If they shot 
be held to be inns, it would be anomalous ‘if the proprietors were liat 
without fault for loss of luggage, ‘but not of a car, from the selfsar 
chalet. 

Then what of damage to the gacad as oped to loss? The I: 
as to the innkeeper’s liability is far from clear. It is possible that 
depends on negligence. But if the damage occurs only. after the goo 
have been wrongfully taken from the inn, he is probably strictly liat 
because of his initial failure to prevent their loss. This seems illogic 
and the committee proposes that liability for damage should be identic 
with that for loss. This again implies the distinction already discuss 
between vehicles and other goods. 

The innkeeper is, and would remain, liable without limit for k 
or damage if negligence can be proved against him. Since the cot 
mittee could not suggest a test which would readily distinguish in 
from other classes of hotel, anomalies are inevitable if innkeepe 
but not other hotel proprietors, remain strictly liable. The crux of t 
matter, therefore, is whether this ancient liability should really 
preserved at all today. third Programme i 
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park systems. The private pioneer work of ‘Abestaomiae and of oth 
planning consultants who followed him has greatly influenced t 
official post-war ee of planning. But planners and architects we 
influenced, too, b like Ernst May and Walter Gropius, 

Germany, * who Bente ted the architect’s power of design when | 


applied himself with logic and skill to the problems of mass housing 


city centres; and by Le Corbusier who, in fanciful projects and e 
clamatory prose, has expounded the dramatic possibilities of t 
machine age in his visions of cities designed on an extended conce 

of space. Le Corbusier rejected the old city’s compact grid of beer 
streets and solid blocks of buildings, substituting elevated motor wa 


and free-standing buildiagy grouped i in a flowing pattern of park-li 
From these. and other “influences there Cc = 
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There was, first of all, the challenge of the traffic 
problem. This was causing not only danger and incon- 
venience but great economic loss. The clogged arteries 
were to be cured by drastic surgery: new radials 
and circular routes were to be cut. These roads, if 
possible, were to be parkways, thrusting green wedges 
from the belt of countryside into the heart of the city; 
or express highways, if necessary raised on stilts. But 
after ten years, little of all this has happened. Such 
projects have been realised on an enormous scale in the 
United States, but here they are still regarded as 
fantastic by many city and government officials. Yet 
a hundred years ago projects which must have seemed 
far more fantastic (stupendous viaducts and bridges) 
were in fact constructed in city centres by our railway 
engineers.. 

With the main traffic streams..diverted from the 
centre, the shopping areas were to be re-formed into 
quiet precincts, if possible for pedestrian traffic only. 
There was a determination to bring more space, espe- 
cially green space, into the central areas, and to give 
more scope to the art of urban landscape. Another 
principle was to create centres which would not be 
exclusively for business and shopping—becoming 
evacuated cities of the dead at evenings and weekends 
—but which would contain theatres, cinemas, galleries, 
restaurants and bars, quiet retreats and children’s play- 
prounds, in all of which landscape would play its part. 

Planners and legislators realised that none of this 
could come about unless we avoided piecemeal development, and not 
only planned but built on a comprehensive scale. Yet piecemeal develop- 
ment has persisted; and the tragedy is that although, at last, vast sums 
are being poured into“ rebuilding in all our city centres, most of it is 
going up on the old building lines, thus preventing the comprehensive 
reconstruction for which we legislated in 1947 and which we need 
so urgently if anything we dare to call civilisation in our cities is to 
survive. 

This year I was able to compare our own progress with that of some 
Dutch and western German cities. In Munich and Cologne I was 
impressed by the prolific rebuilding and skilful restoration in the very 
heart of these towns, which seemed to express an excellent combination 
of pride in the old architecture and faith in the new. There is a refresh- 
ing modernity about the new street scene in western Germany, though 
one is aware of a tendency to be too informal as a result of the archi- 
tectural reaction against anything which smacks of militaristic order. 
It is an interesting com- 
parison with eastern 
Germany’s parade-ground 
planning and galumphing 
classical style. Until the 
recent architectural change 
of front in Russia, this was 
the dictated style for the 
east—as we might almost 
suppose it to be for the 
recent buildings in 
London’s City area and 
in our big ~ provincial 
centres. 

But the place to see 

d reconstruction _ is 
otterdam, which has per- 
formed the most astonish- 
g. phoenix miracle in 
urope. The destruction 
f the docks and the vital 
iness areaS was sO 
lesale that in the first 
a policy of com- 
erce first and housing 
ards was essential to 
city’s survival; and 
that the heart of the seis 
is throbbing more 
rously than ever be- 
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Part of Coventry’s new centre: ‘ The architects have taken advantage of a fall in the ground to 
form two-level shopping arcades’ 
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Rotterdam’s new shopping precinct, with ‘ flowers, occasional trees, sculpture, beautifully designed 


seats, lamp standards, and telephone kiosks’ 


fore, it seems certain that this policy was in the interest of all. After 
these first valiant efforts to restore the commercial life of the centre, 
rehousing of the population soon followed on the grand scale. By now, 
Rotterdam has an almost entirely new centre. Its rapid reconstruction 
was, I think, only partly due to this policy of commercial revival first; 
much has been the result of the Dutch policy of land acquisition, a 
policy which has been much more drastic than ours. The whole of 
the devastated areas were quickly acquired by the public authority, with 
the full backing of the state, and arrangements were made to exchange 
privately owned plots for new ones in the reconstruction plan. In most 
cases this meant handing to the owners new areas of land with greatly 
enhanced commercial values. 

Control and careful husbanding of precious land has long been a 
tradition in Holland—land which often has to be reclaimed from the 
sea at tremendous public expense; and this strong community feeling 
about the land; which we would do well to foster, has had much to do 

with the realisation of a 
progressive planning 
policy. It has resulted, for 
instance, in some sweep- 
ing road improvements, 
some excellent industrial 
reorganisation, and a new 
park system; but probably 
the most interesting 
development is the great 
new shopping precinct, in 
which shoppers can move 
freely and safely. This 
precinct, now nearly com- 
plete, is not quite perfect, 
for at two places minor 
trafhe roads cut across its 
broad promenades. But 
the essential idea is there, 
and one can already see 
how remarkably successful 
it is in practice. The main 
flow of traffic circles the 
precinct. From this main 
stream, access roads lead 
to service courts and to 
parking areas at the backs 
of the shops. The shop- 
fronts themselves are 
turned inwards to the, 
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a ‘Bakema, have succeeded in creating a character which is urbane yet 
<s friendly i in its use of rich timbers and coloured mosaics; and they have 


_ here, and not on the remaining corridor streets. ‘ 


The Te ees of the centre, Professor van den Broek and I. B. 


achieved an architectural unity between the various buildings, the land- 


_ scaping, and all the admirable street furnishing of the promenades. 
This is particularly noticeable to a visitor from Britain, where clumsily 
designed lamp standards and naively rustic garden architecture often 


disturb the unity of a street or square. 

It is truly a promenade, this Rotterdam centre, for it is used not only 
by shoppers but by people who simply come to stroll or meet each other 
in pleasant surroundings. It is obvious that apart from its assets of 
safety and convenience, a centre of this kind is highly practical in 
terms of trade: the smaller leading shops of Rotterdam are established 


-— 


The Shopping Centre at Stevenage 


Commercial interests in Britain have been slow to recognise the 


‘economic advantage of this new shopping system—which is really not 


new at all but as old as the medieval. market square from which 


- traffic used to be excluded. Commercial conservatism is presumably 


to blame; but we should remember that when the shopping precinct 
planned for Stevenage New Town was nearly killed by the commercial 
developers, who wanted to divert traffic through it, it was saved by 
protests from the citizens themselves. Elsewhere public action of this 
kind has been rare, and I would like to see more civic societies taking 
a critical interest, as the Merseyside Society i is doing, in the redevelop- 
ment of their cities. 

Some notable efforts at reconstruction have been made in some of 
the smaller bombed cities of Britain. Canferbury, for example, is 
showing that a small cathedral city is not too conservative to welcome 
interesting modern architecture and at the same time preserve its 
ancient monuments in attractive settings, Exeter, where the new develop- 
ments are skilfully related to the old, is proving that comprehensive 
reconstruction can be made to pay. Plymouth is rapidly carrying out 
the monumental plan prepared by Sir Patrick Abercrombie. The park- 


_ way link between the new shopping parade and the ancient Hoe promises. 
_ to be very fine indeed; but the architecture is disappointing, and there 
has clearly been difficulty i in fitting individual buildings into the strongly 
Spaimetrical plan, 


One can find little encouraging to say about the larger cities. Liver- 


pool, which I know best, has planned an inner-ring road to relieve the 


traffic congestion of the central area, but the essential new sections of 
this road are unbuilt. A large area alongside Lord Street (the main 


_ shopping street) was heavily bombed. This left ninety per cent. of six 


large, adjoining city blocks cleared for action. Only one badly damaged 
furniture store and an old telephone building were left standing, but 


these two lonely relics on the site were allowed to prevent any effective 
reorganisation of the area: an area which was quite large enough © 


for the equivalent of a substantial part of the Rotterdam shopping 
precinct. New buildings now rise on the same old building lines, return- 
ing Lord Street to its old condition of a crowded corridor. : 


Coventry’s Venture 
The main reason for inaction of this kind, as has been pointed out 


_ before, is that redevelopment has been by negative control of piece- 


meal ventures, rather than by positive concerted action. Sir William 
Holford, broadcasting recently,* suggested that comprehensive develop- 
ment could best be carried out by something in the nature of an 


Urban Trust—a land-owning development organisation which might — 
be the local authority itself, or a public or private body. _ 


There is one English town in which this very thing has happened, 
and that is Coventry. Here the Corporation has itself ventured to build 
a considerable part of the new centre, collaborating with the big 


department stores in the siting and design of their buildings. Before 


the bombing, the centre was chaotic. The city’s one great asset was 
the model parkway approach from Kenilworth. This approach leads 
almost to the heart of the resurrected centre, which is now spacious 
and coherent. The. development plan owes much to the skill of the 


_ ex-City Architect, Donald Gibson, and his team, and to the initiative 


* Talk printed in THE LISTENER of June! 16 
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architects, this has freed them to create good modern architecture 4 i 
a sympathetic framework of civic design. Let me briefly describe th 
main features of Coventry’s new centre. There i is a big, new, centre 
square and there is the old cathedral precinct, not far away. Anc 
provided that the original good intention of linking the new centr. 
square to the cathedral precinct is maintained, and the view ker 
open, Basil Spence’s new cathedral should form a fine climax to th 
town centre. One hears that there are now some doubts about thi 
On one side of this square (presided over by-one serious and one comi 
Lady Godiva), the centre becomes devoted to pedestrians, as in Rottes 
dam, with a new ring road encircling it. The architects have take 
advantage of a fall in the ground to form two-level shopping arcades— 
a modern version of the Chester Rows. 

Only half of this shopping precinct is as yet built, but, in spite c 
the building activities still going on, it is surprising how already it | 
beginning to take on the thronging promenade character of the Rotter 
dam centre. A well-planned bar, a coffee house, a popular terrac 
restaurant, and Coventry citizens will begin to imitate the more sociab! 
city habits of the Continent. I hope that developers will observe thi 
promenading tendency closely, for I believe that it will be a disas 
trous mistake—for the traders as well as for the citizens of Coventr 
—to compromise this unique example of a full-scale pedestrian precine 
by running a minor traffic road through the middle of it, as is nov 
proposed. : 


An Opportunity Seized Snagianticaly : 
I would like to give four reasons why Coventry has succeeded wher 
many other cities have failed. First, the opportunity afforded by wide 


spread destruction was seized upon imaginatively in Coventry. Lack 


imagination in most of our cities has been tragic, and I think w 


shave to realise that surprisingly few of the older generation of coun 


cillors and officials have the practical vision to appreciate what th 
future city should be, and could be, like. Secondly, the Coventry Counc: 
realised the potentialities of its new job as Jandlord, taking a lea 
in actual rebuilding in active co-operation with private promoters 


_ The bigger cities have used their development plan merely as a mean 


of controlling individual private speculators as they come along 
Thirdly, as things are at present arranged, financial planning on muni 
cipal and on central government levels seldom matches physical plan 
ning. Most city councils’ finances tend to work on a year-to-year basis 
while development plans extend over twenty years, and althoug 
Coventry has been imaginative in its own financing, like other citie 
it has been handicapped in its land acquisition policy by the piece 
meal approach of the Government, which makes reconstruction grant 
only where an immediate programme of actual building is submitted 
To ensure the realisation of a twenty-year development plan a cit 
needs to be given grants for agreed proposals ahead of time, an 
grants should at least be awarded for proposals covering the first five 
year phase of reconstruction.— 

The fourth reason for success in Coventry is that the. City Architec 
was also the City Planner, which is important for centralarea develop 
ment in which building ‘and planning problems are intimately con 
nected in terms of civic design. The architect need not be the planne 
for the planning of the city region, which Professor Myles Wrigh 
discussed in a broadcast,f but he must be the planner for the centra 
area. Too many cities bring him into planning merely as the -arbite 
of taste in judging the suitability of other architects’ designs: ai 
unhappy role, and an unnecessary one if reconstruction is really com 
prehensive, with the City Architect and his technical apecionats leadin, 
a team of private and public architects. 

The L.C.C., where the architect is responsible ‘for. town ‘planning 
applied the team method successfully in the reconstruction of Lansbury 
and is now applying it to some interesting central-area projects. Th 
L.C.C. has also been pursuing an excellent central-area research | 
gramme, and the first-fruits of this are a ee th 
grand project for the redevelopment of part of the South Bank: the sit 
of the Festival of Britain which was itself a prophetic illustration of I 
lively a modern urban centre can be. This group of, rmanen 
ings on the South Sank ES. sponsorst 


ity lopment will be as eh" as aie 

- by skilful planning every office will have an 

daylight and a good prospect. An important feature 

‘the three-tier access: on the bottom tier, car-parking; in the 
_ motor circulation; at the top, pedestrian circulation between the 
Idings and the riverside terraces. _ 
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5 » AVID LIVINGSTONP’S great crossing of Africa from near 
a the Victoria Falls to the west coast, back to the Falls, and 
i thence to the east coast, was largely financed by the chief of 
z the Makololo tribe. And this is what porisestane wrote of the 
Makololo people: — 


- IT have found it este to come to a conclusion on their character. 
_ They sometimes perform actions remarkably good, and sometimes as 
3 _ strongly the opposite . . After long observation, I came to the con- 
_ clusion that’ they are just such a strange mixture of good and evil as 
men are everywhere else . there are frequent instances of genuine 
_ kindness and liberality, as well as actions fe an opposite character... . 
- By a selection of cases of either kind, 

would not be difficult to -make these ate 
appear as excessively good or saearemonly 
bad 


This theme, that the observer must carefully 
count and compare his facts, runs through all 
Livingstone’s writings. Sir Richard Burton — 
once said that African mothers lacked 
-maternal feelings and would sell their children | 
to slavers for a few beads: Livingstone com- — 
‘mented that this view was based on a single 
incident; and that one might similarly argue 
that English mothers lacked maternal feelings 
because some foundlings were abandoned by 
their parents. 

a Livingstone brought to his observations of 
African life and society a balanced, open 
mind, plus the care with which he collected 
his geographical data. And it is these quali- 
ties which make everything he wrote on 
Africa a century ago so valuable as records 
for both historian and anthropologist. Yet the 
passages showing these qualities are often 
neglected, perhaps because they threaten the — 
mystique which has. gathered about Living- 
Stone the missionary carrying the Gospel, 
Livingstone the liberator fighting the slave- 
rade, Livingstone the explorer making 
known the heart of darkest Africa, all in the 


“edited by 


of great courage, who faced every obstacle, from disease and hunger 
and fatigue to the threats of armed warriors and marauding bands. 
But his own writings show that he was only very rarely in danger 
from the weapons of Africans. On the contrary, more commonly he 
yas dependent on the peaceful welcome and generous hospitality and 
with which, throughout central Africa, they helped him on his 
rduous way. 

Professor Jack Simmons, in a short, popular biography* of Living- 
tone, stresses several times the absence of prejudice from Livingstone’s 
rations on Africans. And he concludes that ‘in the course of his 

[Livingstone] did more than any single man to alter the whole 
an conception of Africa and Africans’. But I do not think that 
immons has pushed this argument far enough. For he uses 
ro ne’s work largely to illustrate the man’s character, and to 
aise is indeed due; but we need also an assessment of the 
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_where, the life of city centres will be brilliantly transformed. 


aa ~*As Men Are Everywhere Else’ © 


MAX GLUCKMAN on David Livingstone 


David Livingstone in middle age 
From ‘ The Last Journals of Livingstone ’, 


midst of a savage and red-handed people. He was dauntless, a man 


* Livilgdions and Africa, by Jack Simmons. English University Press. 7s. 6d. 


pe cecal | forms, 
elinitnation of the ‘ corridor street’. 
accented grouping of buildings i is characteristic. 


and the - 


The asymmetrical but strong ee is 


a pee 


This South Bank project promises to be the most’ enticing ieee 3 
in London—with the possible exception, we may now hope, of the 


district round St. Paul’s. If its boldness and realism are adopted else- 
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political and social situation of African society itself. I feel: that there — 
still remains too much of the attitude instanced by Sir Reginald Coup- 
land’s comment on the decision of Bishop Mackenzie to fight the Yao 
slavers in the Shire Valley. ‘All Englishmen in the country, in the 
-minds of the natives at least’, Coupland wrote, ‘ would be entangled 
in their savage politics’. It is the adjective, ‘savage’, that is so 
revealing. Bishop Mackenzie’s decision may have been ill-advised: 
but politics involving steel and fire are not peculiar to Africa. They are 
not only the prerogative of ‘savages’. Politics in Africa were not 
essentially different from politics in Europe; and it is here that the 
riches of Livingstone’s data have not been fully used by colonial 
historians. Most notably, this appears in the 
failure to assess why the Makololo treated 
Livingstone so liberally, and provided men 
and means for his attempts to open up trade- 
routes for them to the coast. In some part 
this was due to his character: but, in addi- 
tion, he was, at that time, the key ge in 
Makololo foreign policy. 

In his first book, Livingstone deceased 
how he went on behalf of the Makololo chief 
to negotiate what we would call non-aggres- 
sion pacts with, the chiefs to the north and 
west of the kingdom—including the chief of - 
the Barotse, whom the Makololo had driven 
out of their homeland. Thus the Makololo 
chief financed Livingstone as a peace-making 
ambassador, somewhat outside the ordinary 
political system, to obtain peace on certain 
frontiers. He wanted this peace because he 
hoped to concentrate all his forces on the 
south-east border to face the militant Mata- 
bele. Originally the Makololo had been driven 
out of Basutoland, far to the south. They 
had fought their way north to the central 
plateau of Northern Rhodesia, and had 
settled in comfort on the uplands. The 
Matabele attacked them and drove them out, 
so they went west to conquer Barotseland. 
But they did not like the swampy, fever- 
ridden plains of this river region,-and pined to return to the plateau. 
But the Makololo were terrified of the Matabele. When Livingstone 
was away on his journey to the west coast, for example, his father-in- 
law, Robert Moffat, who was at the Matabele capital, sent stores to 
him by a small party of Matabele warriors. The Makololo were afraid 
to cross the river to receive the goods, and eventually the Matabele 
carriers deposited these on the bank, shouted that they had discharged 
their duty, and returned home. Only after many days did the Makololo 
collect the goods; but dared not bring them into the capital, lest they 
contained Matabele witchcraft. The goods were stored under a shelter 
on an island. 

In this terror of the Matabele, the Makololo chief had seen a hope 
in Livingstone. Livingstone was son-in-law to Moffat, who was a 
favourite of the Matabele king. If Livingstone would settle with the 
Makololo as missionary, perhaps influence could be brought through 
his father-in-law to induce the Matabele king to allow the Makololo 
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son-in-law that they wanted him permanently among them. They were 


not interested at all in the other missionaries who came to settle among 

them; and these languished, some to death, in the Linyanti swamps. — 

_ Livingstone held before them this constant promise of peace; and he 
never fulfilled it. 
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this mystique—I can only call it 


Africans. 


If my interpretation of Makololo dealings with Livingstone i is correct 


—and it is based on Livingstone’s own writings—then it suggests that 


no study of Livingstone’s work is complete without an attempt to 


analyse the internal political situation of the different African regions 


through which he travelled. This is most important in Makolololand, 
where he was resident for a long time, and where he was so dependent 
on the people. I can speak of Makolololand, for I have worked there 
but it is possible that similar interpretations 


could be made in other regions.. This is a general lesson. But it also 


_ means that we must examine again the development of Livingstone’s 
character. 


The stary of his disastrous incapacity for leading Europeans, as 
against his skill with Africans, has been told fully. But no biographer 
or historian has mentioned the way he let down the Makololo. After 
all the support they:had given him, he returned to their country for 


only a month; and the chief, in Simmons’ words, ‘ displayed a patheti- . 
cally intense ‘desire for English settlement in the Batoka Highlands, 


offering to set aside a defined part of his country for the purpose ’, But, 
Simmons goes on, ‘ for the present, Livingstone could do nothing but 
express thanks for the offer and promise to consider it further’. He 
had ‘ performed his duty to the Makololo’: he had indeed, I would 
say, done his duty by bringing home those Makololo who had marched 


_ with him to the east coast. In the larger duty he had failed to bring 
_ them their desired peace and protection. I have said that he did not 


fulfil his promise to the Makololo: I am tempted to put it more 
strongly that he broke faith with them. And I think he knew it; perhaps 
throughout his second expedition this knowledge may have been acting 
on him to shut him off from his British companions. 


The Scolding Chieftainess 

When: we look at Livingstone’s actions, with understanding of the 
African societies'among whom he moved, with their own problems and 
complexities, the picture changes somewhat. For in most accounts of 
his explorations, the Africans appear too much as painted figures on 
a backdrop, savage, warlike, superstitious, slaving, but won over by 
Livingstone’s personality. Livingstone is built up till he dwarfs thou- 
sands of Africans, who are dismissed as tyrannical chiefs, sufferers from 
slavers, slavers themselves—or helpful headmen | by the way. Unhappily, 
‘a mystique ’—spoils Professor 
Debenham’s otherwise excellent book* on Livingstone the explorer. 


_ Livingstone here becomes a pilgrim, who finally moves through ‘ swamps 


of destiny’ into the ‘slough of despond’. And thus Debenham takes 


the vividness away from Livingstone’s own records in which the 
y 


Africans emerge as characters in their own right, ‘just such a strange 
mixture of good and evil as men are everywhere else ’. For instance, 
Livingstone recorded a long conversation he had with a rain-doctor in 
Bechuanaland, who confounded Livingstone’s accusations that God, not 
his medicines, made the rain, by retorting that God, and not Living- 
stone’s medicines, recovered the sick; and there is a charming passage 
where he and his men were scolded, like a lot of children, by a Lubale 


chieftainess into falling in with her wishes because they could no longer ~ 


face her biting tongue. 

Another striking, neglected trait is shown in his descriptions of how 
he observed medical etiquette in the heart of Africa. He would never 
treat a patient unless the African doctor called him into consultation, or 
unless this doctor had given up the case. In consultation, he never 
corrected the doctor in the présence of the patient, but only in private. 


Finally, when he and Kirk were asked to treat the dying Makololo chief, 


Livingstone only agreed when ‘ the female physician already employed ’” 
assented, and on condition that ‘she remained . . . in the Chief’s 
establishment, on full pay’. It was part of his genius for understanding 


I find this element of understanding lacking in Professor Debenham’s 
book; but nevertheless I feel that it is the best book yet written on 
Livingstone. . For it does illuminate Livingstone’s work as an explorer 


and geographer, and this is the work which has never been questioned. 
* i he way to Ilala: movid Livingstone’s Pilgrimage, y Frank Debenham. Longmans ‘258. 


‘Search for the Soul of the Nile 


undoubtedly liked and respected him for himself, Bota it was as Moffat’s 


atatonies pee was ian But he undou tedly ma wv 


central Africa to the world, as no other explorer has done. And it ws 
because he was fundamentally an explorer that he finally becar 
obsessed with the desire to-go.on and on through Africa, making mot 
and more discoveries. his obsession that led to his breach « 
d him to associate with his hate 
slave-traders, and this that led him fo his death o of pare in the a 
of Lake Bangweolu. mt i 


Insights—and Mistakes 


; Profesuor Debenham brings out the peas of this eee vel 
well. He also describes more clearly than any one else has done th 
worth of the discoveries, and assesses them against our present knov 
ledge of Africa. Most striking, are Livingstone’s insights. He produce 
a hypothesis relating the direction of the Trade Winds to the rotatio 
of the earth. He understood the difficult hydrographical problems r 
the Upper Zambesi region, where rivers may flow in opposite directior 
at different seasons. He saw correctly that the central plateau of Afric 
was a large, flat depression, with very slight elevations within it, bi 
surrounded by a rim of higher hills. So that at the monsoon rair 
the rivers flooded into the lower parts of the depression, and when fu 
might flow backwards across very low watersheds. The rivers brok 
through the rim, in cascades and waterfalls. These are but example 
of remarkable thinking, which stand out from the general achievemet 
of covering the country at all, of mapping on his traverses, and b 
reports of Africans and Arab traders, and of reporting in detail 0 
climate, soil, water-systems, flora, fauna, and people. 
Debenham also brings out Livingstone’ s mistakes. 
three kinds. 


~ They were « 
First, there were the almost inevitable mistakes of th 


"cartographer travelling in unmapped country, through swamp an 


forest, relying on the reports of others, and often impeded by clouc 
from ‘making star-readings. Secondly, mistakes were caused when hi 
instruments were damaged, or went wrong. Professor Debenham di: 
cusses, thus, a series of longitudinal readings which Livingstone too 
on his last journey and which got his rough maps out of shap 
and led him to wander vainly in the Bangweolu swamps to his deat! 
And here accidents of fate perpetuated his errors. His first voyage o 
Lake Bangweolu was made in a stolen dugout: the thieving paddle 
would not go beyond a certain point, for it led into the territory of thos 
they had robbed. This halt prevented Livingstone later from recognisin 
where he was, and thus correcting the erroneous results taken from hi 
damaged chronometers. 

It is the third set of errors which are most striking when we try 1 
understand Livingstone’s character. After he had returned to th 
central Zambesi from the west coast, he started to survey the Zambe 
downstream to see if it was navigable as far as the gorges below th 
Victoria Falls. To travel in easier country, he made one big detor 
away from the river; and thus by chance failed to see the Kebrabas 
rapids. One sight of these would have convinced him that they coul 
not be passed as normally navigable, and the whole character of h 
second expedition might have changed. He made the assumption thz 
there would be no difficult cataracts, but only small rapids, on thi 
stretch of the river. Yet, Debenham points out, Livingstone’s ow 
figures for heights above sea-level showed that the river had a conside1 
able fall somewhere on this stretch of its course. One can only conclud 
that Livingstone was so determined that the Zambesi should be care 
able, that he misconstrued his own evidence. 
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He was already exhibiting an obsessional trait aioe pert 
facts which was to develop later into a conviction that he would finc 
in the Lake Bangweolu region, the Nile’s sources. For a time h 
thought that the Nile might rise from the northern end of Lake Tar 
ganyika, though again known heights made that € unlikely 
He abandoned that idea only when he travelled with sear ba Be 
northern end. Now he met two Swahili-Arab traders who told hir 
eperretes of a Tegion where: four rivers Tise close pepe 


description of the sources of the Nile. 


frica there are few men who can be revered by | 
ed ing | t te "tribes, let alone by whites and blacks, at once. The people of wh 
eles agers Was art SR: a _ Makolololand remember him for what they call his butw, his sense of - 
brings out how these obsessions haunted Living- human kindness. Here, may be, not only in his mapping of lakes, 
n his later arduous j journeys. He always rejected, rivers, and mountains, and despite his weaknesses, and obsessions, lies ohn 
sensible course, in his determination that one more effort one of his greatest achievements—that he provided the material, as 
im the true pioeoysre of the Nile’ s Sri He became Professor Simmons says, ‘to alter the whole European conception of — 
Africa and Africans’. In his journeyings he also gave the Africans a — 
. view of the Europeans they could admire. Perhaps one day Livingstone’s 
_memorial will be that whites and blacks in Africa will see one another, 
as he saw the Makololo: ‘just such a strange mixture of good and evil — 
—as men are everywhere else .—Third Programme San 
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‘Time al the Biographer 


mystique about Livingstone has been built ap, quite u unneces- 


<H ae Ps LEON EDEL on writing about Henry James 


us Ky i ; t 


AM. now engaged in patie the second yolume of Henry James’ 
life: a distinctly literary life. The story I am telling is that of 
_ Henry James’ middle years, his great years of creation and success 
from 1870 to 1895, that is from his twenty-sixth to his fifty-third 

After that I hope to tell, in a third section, the story of his final 
rs. The account of the middle years will deal with the novelist’s 
ecision to leave Boston and settle abroad; his experimental year in 
aris, with Turgenev, Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, Goncourt, Maupassant, a 
oung American among the stalwarts of nineteenth-century French 
terature; his decision finally to make London his home; his life in that 
great gray Babylon’, as he affectionately called it. He ‘dines i in all the 
aig Victorian houses; we catch glimpses of him in the corners of draw- 
ng-rooms chatting with Browning, Pater, Arnold, Leslie Stephen, indeed 
vith most of the great Victorians; and discover in letters to his mother 
ind sister the witty observations ‘of a great conversationalist seated at 
umerable London dinner tables. With all this, there is James’ creative 
: his high intensity of feeling, his devotion to his art—one of the 
reme literary lives of the last hundred years. But where is a bio- 
apher to start? How much can he quote? How many volumes can 
: write ? 

_ Henry James was not very foisten On the contrary. He always 
advocated the right of the author to posthumous privacy. There is a 
hostly tale of his called ‘ The Real Right Thing ’—and the real right 
hing consists in leaving a dead writer alone; in this case, his threatening — 
ghost finally stands in the doorway of his study to warn away the young 
Boerapher. ‘In our opinion ’, James wrote, ‘ the life and the works are 
wo different matters, and an intimate knowledge of the one is not at all 
ecessary for the genial enjoyment of the other ’. And he went on to say: 
_ A writer who gives us his works is not obliged to throw his life after 
Bien. as is very apt to be assumed by persons who fail to perceive that 
one of the most interesting pursuits in the world is to read between 
the lines of the best literature. 
his is Henry James’ challenge—we are invited to read between the 
of Henry James. But he wrote a great many lines. He wrote for 
: than fifty years. His total works run easily into 100 volumes, and 
are the great masses of peripheral material—the surplus of genius, 
books, letters—thousands of them. This is biographical opulence 
ared, , say, to the meagre, disputed page-full-of facts we have about 
espeare. One is driven inevitably to the course adopted so brilliantly. 
ytton Strachey who re-created—according to his vision—the life of — 
een Victoria, reducing a whole century, a great overwhelming mass 
ents, melting them down, into a 300-page book. The inimitable 
boasted that he did not melt his documents down. I am afraid 
modern biographer, faced with whole libraries of information, has no 
. He must not allow himself to be smothered, and he certainly 
V are of smothering the reader. He must learn how to absorb 


throw away the overwhelming card index and try to arrive at the 
> quality of the lived life. 

wality of the lived life I mean the awarenesses, the intensities, 

1 3. of, feeling and depths of experience that constitute the 


mass, reduce it as blubber is reduced to smooth tiquid: he | 


fpeeeacatl part of living, that part which we glimpse not so much in 
a writer’s letters, which are often highly organised and artificial, but 
which is buried in the texture of his work: those inner dreams he has 
translated with verbal beauty into art—that art which has made him 
important enough to become the subject of a biography. 

One’s first task, I think, indeed one’s main task, becomes that of 
seeking the relation of these documents to time—to a time that is past, 
to clocks which ticked in another century. More important still, their 
relation to that time which refuses to take into account the phlegmatic 
face of the clock; time as it really exists in our lives, human time, 
psychological time. This is the time about which Marcel Proust wrote 


in his quest for his vanished years, his attempt to recover lost fezlings, 


lost moments, old experiences, through a delicate process of association 
and memory. But how, you will ask, can a biographer do this, a bio- 
grapher who finds on his table not lost feelings but a great mass of 
papers with words on them? 

These documents are indeed particles of time. The consciousness that 
informed them and to which they belonged is gone. The death of their 
owner has levelled them into a relative uniformity. For we may read an 
old letter, but who can recapture its exact tone, its inner meanings? The 
biographer can only absorb these documents into his living conscious- 
ness; it is his mind which acts, so to speak, as surrogate for the mind 
that has been extinguished. In other words, the living, associating, re- 
membering biographer’s mind must try to restore a time-sense to the 
timeless mass of data assembled before him. 

When we speak of the seasons we divide the year roughly into four 
_ parts, but we know that there is no specific moment when autumn will 


become winter; no one moment when the buds of spring become the full - 


green foliage of summer. So when we speak of the poet and deal with 
his infancy, his youth, his maturity, his old age, we must be aware that 


_ these are artificial divisions we create for convenience. Henry James 


ended his Notes of a Son and Brother by asserting that the death of 
Minny Temple had meant the end of his youth. Yet in the beginning of 
the third volume of his reminiscences he very promptly qualified this: 
Everything depends in such a view on what one means by one’s 
-youth—so shifting a consciousness is this, and so related at the same 
time to many different matters. We are never old, that is we never cease 

_ easily to be young, for all life at the same time: youth is an army, the 
whole battalion of our faculties and our freshnesses, our passions and 
our illusions, on a. considerably reluctant march into the enemy’s 

country, the country of the general lost freshness. . . . 

It is this most unchronological march which the writer of a literary 
life should, I think, try to capture—when that life and the documents 
it leaves behind lend themselves to such treatment. I am not trying to 
suggest. for a moment that this sort of search for emotions and memories 
is the only way in which literary biography should be written. The great 
old biographies, such as Masson’s Milton, and Lockhart’s Scott, and 
Boswell, are on our shelves to remind us how fascinating great lives can 
be when they are told by the careful gathering of documents and back- 
ground, and by writers who had an extraordinarily intuitive grasp of 
human nature; but a modern biographer writing Milton’s life or Scott’s 
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ce rhe ene a urge to use his pen as 
The biographer of Ernest Hemingway will have to be rather seriously 


concerned with such extravert matters as big-game hunting and bull- 


fighting; but he will also have to understand the submerging of feeling 


were a conquering sword. . 
vs Seite in his mind whom he 


together, the Emerson of his 


_ that Mr. Hemingway indulges in when he deliberately seeks a life of 
action to avoid a life of reflection. And then there are biographies which 

cannot be told better than in the chronological manner. I think of Mr. 

_ Hart-Davis’ vivid study of Sir Hugh Walpole. We can follow in it that 


_ gifted spinner of tales through the succession of the years precisely 


because this was his life: a kind-of unchangeable success story. So, you 
_ see, I cannot offer a recipe for the writing of biography. There are lives 
and lives. But it does seem to me that an awareness of the time problem 
can often inject more life and feeling into what would otherwise remain 
inanimate documents. 


The ‘Orlando’ Experiment 
-On the other hand, biographers of subjective writers such as James 


_ Joyce or Virginia Woolf must reckon constantly with consciousness and © - 


with time, since this was the very essence of the fiction their subjects 
wrote. Indeed, in her quasi-biography Orlando Virginia Woolf gave us 
an example, and a kind of reductio ad absurdam, of the biography 
which takes into account all: the components of a life—historical, 
hereditary, social, psychological—by starting the life in the Elizabethan 
era and ending it in modern times; and not only endowing her subject, 
in this fantasy, with longevity but with a change of sex somewhere along 


the way. That she could write more conventional biography equally _ 


well she demonstrated in her study of Roger Fry, where she was able 
to impart life to documents because she had known the subject and his 
background intimately. Let me, therefore, without attempting to 
_ generalise further, show you how I will write one chapter in the second 


volume of my life of Henry James; perhaps in this way I can best 


illustrate what I mean by the Beg of time in modern literary 
biography. 

- In scanning Henry James’ life during the months that followed his 
first adult journey to Europe, I came upon the following sentence in a 
letter to Grace Norton: ‘I spent lately ’, wrote the future novelist, ‘a 
couple of days with Mr. Emerson at Concord—pleasantly but with 
‘slender profit’. That is all. Were I writing the chronicle type of bio- 


eed graphy I would quote this at the proper calendar date in September 


of 1870. This would convey to the reader the simple historical fact: 
the future novelist spent a couple of days—slenderly profitable—with 
the great Ralph Waldo Emerson in his Concordian setting. Two years 
_ jater in my chronicle I would mention that Henry James met Mr. 
Emerson in Paris. They visited the Louvre together. A few months later 
I would report that they met in Rome; they spent a morning together 
looking at the Vatican sculptures. When I reach the year 1883, when 
_ Henry has become famous, I would chronicle the fact that he journeys 


once again to Concord, this time to attend Mr. Emerson’s funeral. And 


in my chronicle I would in due course mention James’ reviews of the 
_ Carlyle-Emerson correspondence in 1883 and describe an article on 
Emerson which James published in December 1887. 

Why did James write this article in 1887? It was not because at this 
moment he felt prompted to recapture the image of his departed friend. 


_ There was a fortuitous circumstance. The essay was occasioned by the 


publication of the Cabot life of Emerson. Although James was writing 
it in 1887 his actual relationship with his subject belongs, as we have 
seen, to an earlier period. Yet the chronicle biographer would deal with 
the essay under 1887—validly enough, although the date is an accidental 
one. On the other hand, when James visited Emerson in Concord seven- 
teen years before, he was in relation with a man he had known from 
his early childhood, whose work he had read and admired. He had 
heard him lecture; he was familiar with his life at Concord; he had 
met or known, through Henry James senior, the men and women who 
surrounded Emerson. 

Emerson therefore represented something more; he was not merely 
an august figure in the life of Henry James, an older man of letters. 
He belonged in the fabric of James’ consciousness, and in James’ life, 


not at the precise chronological moments that I happen to know about. 


because certain records happen to have been preserved; he is represented 
there not as a figure, encountered now and again, but as a veritable 
‘symbol, a revered and noble presence, a voice rich with the many tones 
of New England. When they went to look at the pictures in the Louvre 


moment of the Emancipatic 
setting: the man, indeed in 1 kn 
him. What was important for cme These pleasant encounters 0 
which there may have been many more than we now know, or the ma 
and his works which he had read with unmistakeable pleasure and th 
qualities as well as the defects he discerned in the eminent personality? 

~The essay of 1887 eivet US | s the picture. I es together a — Tee 
sentences : AF 

- Emerson’s personal hidibey is condensed into ae arate we: ‘Con 
cord, and all the condensation in the world will not make it loo 
rich, . Passions, alternations, affairs. adventures, had absolutely. n 
part it in “it. It stretched itself out in enviable quiet—a quiet in which w 
hear the jotting of the pencil in the notebook. . The plain, God 
fearing, practical society which surrounded him was not fertile in varia 
tions. On three occasions later—three journeys to -Europe—he wa 
introduced to a more complicated world; but his spirit, his mora 
taste, as it were, abode always within the undecorated walls of his youth 
There he could dwell with that ripe unconsciousness of evil which i 
one of the most beautiful signs by which we know fie’ > 


There are many more such sentences in the essay, and if: we rea 
them, and read between the lines, they tell us much of Henry Jame: 
observation of Emerson and his feeling for him and for his surrounding: 
And they tell us much about Henry James, for we see the values an 
viewpoints James invoked in assessing Emerson’s role in American lif 
and letters. We are provided with ample material to enable us to forr 
a judgement and even to create a-scene. In my mind all this materia 
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melts together into a portrait of the two, the young man and the old 


in Concord, at the Louvre, at the Vatican. I can place my scene i 


_Concord in 1870—for this is where I feel I see them best, in thei 


American setting: James, young, carnest, brimming over with his recer 
European j journey; Emerson old, but not yet suffering from the losses o 
memory of his late years, moving in his contrasting world, the fielc 
and orchards of Concord. In doing this I violate no fact. I put n 
thoughts into James’ head or into Emerson’s. I adhere to one point 
view, James’, and try to set down his vision and perception—which h 
recorded—of the man of Concord. But from Concord I will leap int 
the future, to Europe and back again, and to the funeral, and to Concor 
again as Henry James viewed it in his old age, thirty-five year 
after his visit to Emerson and long after it had taken its cherishe 
Place in American literary history. Henry James wrote in 190 
that ‘not a russet leaf fell for me, while I was there, but fell with a a 


'Emersonian drop ’. 


as 
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Gaketioeet by Clock Pond Calendar Ai ea 

I do this in violation of all chronology, dealing with my subject 
relation to Emerson at the most meaningful moment that I can find— 
the moment when Henry James is taking the measure of-America an 
deciding whether he will remain in this country or yield to his cosmo 
politanism. Instead of chronicling little episodes and encounters piece 
meal, mere anecdotes, I will have recreated the two personalities i 


their relationship to each other and, in particular, the significance of th 


older man for the younger. By weaving backward and forward in time 
and even dipping into a future which to us, as readers, is after a 
entirely of the past, I reckon with time as it really exists, as some 
thing fluid and irregular, and with memory as something alive an 
flickering and evanescent. I refuse to be fettered by the clock: an 


the calendar. 


Yet I neither depart from my aécuuntete nor do I dispiemie then 
There is indeed a scientific side to biography relating to the handling. ¢ 
the documents themselves, their authentication, the exploration of thei 
relevance and their order. This material may be said to be as scientifi 
as oil paints in tubes. Ultimately I, as the biographer, must paint 
portrait, and I can paint only from my angle of vision and from m 
time and its relation to the time that I seek to recover. Yet if I Pair 
carefully and do my utmost not to falsify the colours there i 

why I should not in the end be able to place before the reader 
able likeness—instead of agers him a card index, a ch 


rex 


‘of Arnold 


Ace a JOUN ERVINE 


in his fetnarkable: ‘group oe me writers 8 aahets in the 


os ae Edwardian era. as was woe most erratic of pagar for 


sathor of the ts The Old Wives? Tale i is a apes. work. eg man 
light have been proud to have written it. But The Pretty pees is a 
thing, so carelessly written that it does 
not end so much as break off. Its conclusion is 
ble, so unlike a conclusion, that when his 
nerican publishers received the typescript _ 
they thought that Bennett had forgotten to 
‘send them the last chapter and they cabled 
for it. 
Yet even in ie aes important work there is 
a quality which attracts the reader. Some of his 
termediate novels are uncommonly good 
ntertainment. All the ‘ Five Town’ books are 
fine, and what novel is greater fun to read than ~ 
The Card? His star has declined in recent 
ears, and he i is seldom mentioned, but it will 
rise again, and remain steadily in ‘the sky. 
He was as odd in his person as he was in the 
ivccie of his books. ey tall, but rather 
shambling because of | e defect in his feet, 
he entered a room ng like a fop who had 
put on the wrong ‘clothes. This was a typical 
aspect of him, for his favourite word of 
praise for anybody either as a writer or a 
person, was ‘ swell’. ‘He’s a swell’, he would © 
remark in a voice which was as decisive as 
four columns in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. He wore frilled shirts with his evening 
‘lothes, and usually had a fob dangling from 
is waistcoat. He tried to look like a. masher, 
but he couldn’t mash, though he had an air 
of distinction despite the incongruity of his 
clothes. That was the singular fact about him, — 
a fact, too, which somehow made you like him 
even more than you already did, for he was a 
very likeable man: indeed, I’d go further than 
4 hat and say he was lovable. He had neither 
the figure nor the talent for a good masher, 
ie he Somehow achieved distinction in his 


ees one would fave thought him an : 

nefficient man, but such a judgement would have been E saity false. He 
uncommonly capable, a first-class craftsman who seldom fell flat on 
b. He was very methodical, sitting down to his work with the 
omptitude ofa tidy clerk in a solicitor’s office, and rising from it only 
ren he had finished his stint. He once told me that it was his habit to 
so many words every day even if he tore up the script immediately 
he had written them. He had no use for the silly fellow who sits 
waiting for inspiration. Regularity was his watchword. I doubt 
e-was a day of his life, except when he was ill, when he did not 
his daily allotment of words. 


and make assets of them. The most obvious example of this 


By some alchemy, sthich I have never been able to under- 
‘turned his stammer to his advantage. He exploited it, and 
witty. I have heard men laughing at a remark-by Arnold 

teast. witty or even ee amusing, and the 


Arnold Bennett: a cartoon by Low 


by courtesy of the artist 
and * The New Statesman and Nation’ 


‘of his most remarkable qualities was his ability to exploit his. 


ee? was aroused Siar by the stammer. They had beck hum- 2 <i 
bugged by it into believing that they had heard a witty speech. This — 


exploitation of a defect was characteristic of him. He exploited himself in 
half a dozen ways. His mouth was an ugly shape, and his teeth were dis- 
orderly. He walked badly and he stuttered. He had an unruly tuft of hair 


“which would neither stay up nor lie down. He exploited, them all, and 


made them amusing. He looked a little ridiculous in his foppish clothes, 


: Lo you did not treat him as if he were ridiculous: you treated him as if 
he were the wittiest man you had ever met. 


‘Years ago, before I had even seen Arnold, 
I asked C. E. Montague, that brilliant member 
of the band of great journalists who wrote for 
The Manchester Guardian in the first quarter 


tague replied: ‘ The first time you meet him, 
you say to yourself “What a bounder this 
chap is! ” The second time you meet him, you 
say to yourself “What a bounder I am ever 
to have thought that he was one! ”’ That, I 
think, is true. Montague told me, too, that 
Arnold aspired to be a man of fashion, but 
knew that he could not pull it off. ‘He lurks ’, 
said Montague, ‘in doorways in Piccadilly, 
watching the real toffs pass by, and wishes 
that he could swagger as successfully as they 
do! ’ Here, again, I must beg you to believe 
that Montague was not deriding Arnold. No- 
body derided him. He and Montague were 
close friends, and Montague had the affection 
for him that all his friends had. 


that he knew the one shop in London where 


was his most intimate friend, said to me one 
day in his thin, reedy voice: ‘That idiot, 


yesterday to find the one shop where you can 
buy good cigarettes, and when we got there, 
I bought the same sort of damned cigarettes 
I could have got anywhere! ’ That was our 
dear Arnold. He deceived. himself into thinking 
that he knew the nature of woman better than 
any living man, and, on paper, he was, like 
many authors, very knowledgeable about them, 
but in fact he was as foolish as the rest of us 
are. Two women played ducks and drakes 
with him. . 

His kindness was unlimited, and he did an 
enormous amount to help young authors of quality. But they had to 


_have quality. He was impatient with people who fancied themselves as 


authors when they had not enough talent to enable them to report an 
inquest. I estimate that about half the population of these islands is 
made up of persons who feel certain that they are predestined authors, 


and nearly all of them seem to write to ask me to tell them how to ~ 


succeed as authors. As if I knew. As if anybody knew. My experience is 
that practically all these people are incapable of writing a handbill and 
ought to be hawking beetroot. Those who can write, do. They do not 
badger established authors to tell them how to write. In a long 
experience, I have never known one of these badgering people to be 
of the slightest worth as a writer. They infuriated Arnold Bennett. 
Indeed, they rouse anger in all writers whom they pester. A.B., who 
had fought his own fight and found his own feet and had never ‘asked 
anybody in this world to tell him how to write, was particularly 
infuriated by them. He had great Pride in his craft, and his dislike of 
bunglers who think that writing is a trick which anybody can play, 
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of this century, what Bennett was like. Mon- 


Another of his idiosyncrasies was his belief 


this or that could be bought. H. G. Wells, who © 


Arnold Bennett, dragged me all over London — 


ei he . to 
he asthe io: chave feachetl The 1 man who ' 


and Clayhanger and Hilda Lessways obviously had genius. Why, then, 


has his reputation always been less than his desert? The only answer 
I can make is that I think he made a fatal mistake in his young manhood 
when he decided to live in France and model his style on French 
_authors. This was his ruin. If you wish to realise how good an author — 


Arnold was, read any of his ‘ Five Town’ novels and then read George 


e _ Moore’s dull, ditchwater novel, Esther Waters. Its scene is laid in the 


_ Five Towns, too. Moore writes like a man who has mugged up his 
subject out of textbooks; 
‘like a man to whom they are part of his own nature. He had no need 


but Arnold writes about the Five Tewns 


to mug them up; he knew them as well as he knew how to breathe. 


- Yet Arnold never wrote as greatly about the Five Towns as Dickens 


wrote about, say, London, and his failure, in my belief, was due to the - 


fact that he had acquired a wrong way of writing in France. 
My reference to Dickens reminds me of a singular piece of obliquity 


in A.B. He could not read Dickens. Yet if I had been asked who, among 
all the writers I have known, was most likely to appreciate Dickens, | 


I should have said Arnold Bennett was..Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells 
were Dickens lovers. So are the majority of great writers. I know a man 
who says that when anybody comes into his house and says he dislikes 
Dickens, he locks up his silver and telephones for the police. That is 
very much my own feeling. There is something seriously wrong with 


people who cannot read Dickens. Either their minds are out of order 


The Fenmunoe Paradox 


The second of three talks by FLORIDA SCO GEMS \agamm 


HIS is a time of emergence for women, and increased 
consciousness is being forced on us whether we like it or not; 
so that to deepen our understanding of ourselves appears to 
be one of our new tasks. Confronting oneself is an uncom- 
fortable thing, avoided by all, and there is much in woman’s past that 
makes it especially difficult for her. It is some of these past influences 


that I want to look at, as they are still in us. 


It is generally felt that women are at their best in personal relations, 
but when not in a close personal relationship they tend to lose value 


_ in the eyes of society, and in their own eyes as well. So it is partly 


true that a woman is not felt to exist in her own right; that she is 
thought of as living for, and in, others. This is a strange fate. It can 


be deeply satisfying, or wounding to pride, and it can also be most 


confusing to the mind. Yet perhaps it is the very essence of being a 


woman to experience the paradox of both being and not-being. Doubt- 
less everyone will agree that in the past women have known their 
fullest humanity in personal relationship. They have known love, 


selflessness, and even self-sacrifice. These high virtues are sometimes 


‘ours, and can be called our strength. But our worst side is also an 


aspect of selflessness: our tendency to lose ourselves in others, to 


‘identify with them so that we become their mirrors; to be formless 
if no one gives us a mould to fill. Our good and our bad can be so 
close together that it is sometimes difficult to say when a woman is at 


her best or at her worst. One is occasionally uncertain whether to feel 


“awe or despair. 


It may be just here that women are changing most, for they are 
becoming more definitely themselves. As many have won a relative 


_ freedom from some of the old necessities, all have become a little 
impatient of the deep claim that life makes on women. There is a 


general insistence that being a woman is now a simple matter: which 


ignores the fact that woman has one foot chained to nature; so her 


unique role is that of dancing in fetters. Rs, 

Living for others, or living in others, may well have accumulated 
much unlived and unadmitted egoism in us, so that now when many 
women live in their own right, they are driven by an almost ravening 
démand. It could hardly be otherwise. To be harsh, to be downright, to 


_. be indifferent even, is liberating. To be unfeeling is almost the new 


¢ The Old eae Tale pea 


and we are never ee ee ee 


and so one ‘eft it alone: His judgements were generally | acute, and h 
did not attempt to disguise them. He thought Hugh Walpole was n 
sort of an author at all, a ludicrous chap who ran about the town, we 
aware of how little respect he received from his fellows in writing, bi 
hoping that they would pity him and give him a little praise. To hez 
Arnold say, in his thin, stammering voice, ‘ Well, coon he’ s an ass! 
was to hear Walpole disposed of for ever. 

Of all the writers who live in my memory, -Amold was the” mo: 
generally likable. My feeling for Bernard Shaw amounts almost t 
idolatry, but I came nearer to workaday affection for Arnold Benne 
than for any other man. Wells, who was not notably an affectiona' 
man, loved him, and was distressed to tears when he heard of his deat! 
I miss him more than I imagined I should miss anybody, and althoug 
he has been dead a good many years now I still expect to see hi 
coming into the Garrick Club with his cockatoo tuft of hair, trying 1 
make up its mind whether to lie down or stand up, and to hear h 
queer laugh as he says some stuttering sentence which settles somebody 
hash. He was the essence of kindness, the most generous-minded an 


human-hearted author I tae ever known. 


—wNorthern Ireland Home beats 
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honesty. And it may ai women some time to feel clean = the to 
personal. 

As woman’s participation in life so often entails an extreme ¢ 
selfless giving, one might suppose she would always have been greatl 
honoured; and, as there was real danger of her losing herself, tha 
she would have been warned. If we could look at it with fresh eye 
we would expect that common caution would make a deep awarene: 
of her innate duality the chief thing taught to women. But that is nc 
at all how it has been. No garnered wisdom has said to women: ‘A 


you will give, make sure that you give from fullness. Otherwise yo 


are flotsam, and cling from emptiness. As you will have to accept, an 
will sometimes receive what repels you, be sure you create clear value: 
so that your “ Yes” and your “No” both protect life. As you ar 
bound to know helplessness, learn to be steadfast. As you will hav 
to seat cso have a value in your own heart to nel Su you can alway 
be true ’. 

It was, of course, for women to on the warts: that they needec 
and if we have not done so it is our failure. I think we have failed t 
garner wisdom for ourselves. Instead, we have listened to society, an 
what society seemed to say to us was something like this: ‘ You don 
belong to yourselves, but to others. It is the claim of others that wi 
decide your lives. So forget yourselves, and try to be what others War 


you to be’. 


That is startling advice to receive, and it has had some ditscs 
consequences. There is a deep level in us where we are still amazec 
and still saying ‘ Really forget ourselves? Isn’t that an alibi for every 
thing? And really be what others want us to be? Is it safe?” It wa 
reckless advice to give, and if we have adapted ourselves to others unt! 
we are instinctive chameleons, no one need complain. If for centurie 
society has confused us by wanting different things of us, and w 
have shown much sense, and some irony, by behaving as well as w 
sometimes do, my point is that now we have need of clarity as neve 
before, since we are in ‘the process of creating for ourselves th 
exquisite thing, a true balance: a balance between what we are fo 
the sake of others and what we are in ourselves. This 
that we live hour by hour, and day by day; we we 
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__ desperatel ‘to find out. We know that women will always live many 
forms of acceptance. We see this all about us, and know it in 
__ ourselves. Even the kind of child a woman forms in her body is almost 
_ outside her control. The chief influence in a woman’s life is 
__ apt to be the quality and ability of her husband. So nature and society 
agree that to accept is a great part of woman’s role. But this is a very 
_ big role. It matters who receives, and whether they honour, or mis- 
use, the thing given them. If you accept, you also contain, and your 
influence is beyond measure. It has been careless of society not to 
_take woman more seriously, for it needed the best of her quality, and 
it often engendered the worst. 


} 
_ Growing up in Vagueness 
: Let us look at the effect of some of society’s expectations of woman. 
We will follow one of the paths by which she so easily loses herself, or 
__ finds herself. The maddening paradox being that she often combines 
the two. Let us begin in childhood where little girls are troubled by 
a sense of their own inferiority. Brothers often help them to feel this, 
and mothers are generally at a loss as to how to improve matters. Little 
girls, at six or seven, frequently declare that there is nothing girls can 
do. It is difficult to say to them that later on their humanity and 
reality are going to be of paramount importance, that they are going 
| to need a great heart, incalculable stamina. One cannot go into all 
_ that—what they want is to be assured that women can train lions, 
| or make good steeplejacks, so they can prepare for it now. Perhaps 
they will do these things, for one never knows what may be asked of 
a woman, or of what surprising things she may prove capable. She 
may inherit her father’s brains, and have to use them. She may marry 
a statesman, or become one herself; or she may have to maintain her 
family by charing. She may not marry at all, and then she may have 
to exist in her own right. So the attitude towards girls has long been 
* Better leave it open’, and in that openness, that vagueness, girls have 
Brown up. . 
; Mothers might say ‘ Your quality creates happiness or unhappiness 
’ for men. You make or mar the children in your care’. But any honest 
mother would blush to say this, as it throws such a light on her. So 
she may fail to give her daughter the pride she needs, because the 
mother feels that she herself does not justify it. So little girls have 
too often lacked honour, and have been left in a sort of vacuum. 
They have drooped there, or they may have burst out yelling as 
crudely as their brothers. But either way there was confusion in them, 
an inability to find themselves, or a desperate resolve to do so at all 
costs. Or there may only have been a fatalistic vagueness, an acceptance 
of not-being. It is this passivity, this formlessness, that makes it so 
difficult to talk sense about women. For one cannot be sure when 
not-being is her virtue and when it is her vice. In trying to decide 
one wanders in obscurity, but does the obscurity belong to society, or 
to nature, or to women? 

Groping my way back to girls: they often decide that their disability 
lies in the body, as their bodies are clearly embarrassing to grown-ups. 
Yet when a young girl realises that her body is the very vessel of 

life, she wants to announce ‘I am very important’. This importance 
not being reflected in the air about her, she comes to doubt it. Then 
the impact of a new question is felt. Is her body comely or plain? 
This matters greatly if she is to be judged by her body. She may 
want to insist ‘I am in my body’, but it takes-time to learn to say 
- that simply. There seems to be a revolt among women against receiving 
 yalue from others, and so they may turn from the body. They decide 
that they will not please, they will participate in life as little as possible. 


_ How Baffling to be a Woman ~ 
If you turn from the personal, there is nowhere to go but to the 
_ impersonal. So often women seek reassurance in study. Here, too, 
__ they can be frustrated. Modern psychology teaches that for a woman 
- to identify herself with the intellect separates her from her true whole- 

ess, so she thinks at her peril. Psychology often forgets to mention 
that if she genuinely honours the heart, the head can function without 
much danger. But she is naturally dismayed at this new pitfall for 
nen. She remembers that in certain religions in the east, before 
n even thought of thinking, they had been said to lack souls. 


- out she does what everyone wants her to do; she 
| marries. It is heartening to have a man like her body, 
Seay a Tmve noticed that she isin it Indeed, she 
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helps him not to notice it, as she is now ready to be whoever he 
imagines her to be. For, after all, she must be someone. Possibly he 
sees his feminine soul in her.’ It may not be much of a soul, maybe 
quite a light affair altogether; but it is his, and he fits it to her with 
no trouble at all. He is happy, he has found himself, and it enchants 
her to be the cause of happiness; though she does keep looking over 
her shoulder to see to whom he is talking. The truth is she has not 
the heart to tell him she exists. Nor is she sure that she does. She 
sees that as long as she wears a mask resembling him he is at one with 
himself. She will not intrude; she has been other people for some time 
now. Perhaps it is better so. 

Then she is with child, and the child claims her. There were things 
she had wanted to do, but they must go. She will be emptiness. She 
will carry her child as though she were a vase. Slowly she agrees to 
sink down in some deep river of women, submerged, almost lost. Then, 
after what seems a long time, she emerges exhausted, triumphant, and 
initiated, for a new person has been born-from her body. She has 
been used by life and she is mute. Some of her has ceased to be, and 
instead there is this ancient, helpless, closed bud of a stranger. She has 
given part of her being to him, and he is her master. He is also her 
enemy, for he will drive her to all her sins of excess. He is the one 
she will die to further. She does not know it yet, but as long as she 
lives, her body and all her being will be under the compulsion of 
keeping him in life, that the life in him may fructify. For though she 
does it blindly and under protest, it is life she serves, and often serves 
by not-being. 


Need for a Citadel 

Now she is caught by necessity, pulled here, pulled there; as time 
goes on she needs four pairs of hands, eight ears. Children, a man, a 
house, all need her and all misbehave if she is not theirs. The one 
thing she needs is a quiet centre in herself from which to view them, 
deny them; where she can rest and replenish herself. She lacks it, and 
can she reasonably be expected to have a citadel of her own, since she 
was never warned she would need it? 

Tired now, battered with living, and with new cause for confusion 
added to the amount collected earlier on, she hears a voice exactly like 
her own, but louder, much louder, that shouts at her adored and 
hated children. Can it be hers, and can it be her tongue that slashes 
at this man who inexplicably loves her? At about this point she begins 
to suspect that it might have been better, safer, and more comfortable 
all round if women were trained to know who they are and what they 
are: that this may even be the thing they need most. For to be a 
Boadicea at breakfast, and to tear through the day like one of the 
Valkyri is a logical result of our vague beginnings; but does anyone 
like it? 

Near to middle age now, we look at our almost grown-up family, 
and are not too pleased with the results of our years of hard work. 
Are we really responsible for what our children have become? Did we 
create, or fail to allay, the fears and weaknesses we see in them? And 
if we are responsible for their faults, did we create their virtues? No, 
we would not have known how. But we have done harm; this is the 
knife in our hearts. We can spoil, we can even ruin, the one we love. 
So selfless devotion is not enough. Forgetting ourselves has not worked 
too well. We needed wisdom, and we did not have . If we had only 
known how important, how terribly important we are. 

Many women have come some such path as this, and may see, when 
it is almost too late, that it is when we are living for others that it 
matters most what we are. Being self-forgetful is not at all the same 
as being selfless. Believe us, for we know, having been both. So 
society must not ask us to be blind any longer, not for love’s sake or 
for any of the lesser reasons, since it follows that we are then blind 
about ourselves. Now that we are gaining greater consciousness, we 
see that we have cause for pride and cause for shame, and this may 
be the time when we are ready to take on the conflict of our paradox. 

I want to imagine for a moment that I am near the centre of 
femininity and look about me, and report what I see. I have to admit 
that nothing looks very clear. Everything seems pretty undifferentiated. 
Must women be like this? Would the polarity between men and women 
be disturbed, if women were not somewhat formless? Perhaps we could 
not live nature if we were not close to nature. Opposing things do lie 
close together in women. So it may be our true role to live the balance 
of the opposites. For in us, side by side, lie comfort and confusion, 

(continued on page 469) 
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NEWS DIARY 
September 14-20 


Wednesday, September 14 

Dr. Adenauer arrives back in Germany from 
his visit to Moscow after announcing that 
Marshal Bulganin had agreed to send back 
the Germans whom the Soviet Govern- 
ment admits having in custody 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer reaffirms 
that the Government has no intention of 
altering the exchange value of the pound 

The annual report of the Ministry of 
Health states that the number of people 
on hospital waiting lists has been reduced 
by one-tenth 


Thursday, September 15 

The Prime Minister has to cancel his visit 
to Scotland owing to influenza 

The Cyprus’ Government bans the Eoka 
terrorist Organisation 

An estimated loss of over £19,000,000° is 


shown in the quarterly statement of the 
National Coal Board 


Friday, September 16 

Rebel forces stage armed risings in Argen- 
tina 

Meetings of the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund end in Istanbul 

Dr. Adenauer explains at a news confer- 


ence why he agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Union 


Saturday, September 17 

Government forces counter-attack rebels in 
Argentina 

The Soviet Union announces it is to abolish 
its naval base at Porkkala and hand the 
territory back to Finland 


The Greek Cabinet approves the rejection 
of the British proposals on Cyprus 


Sunday, September 18 


Services commemorating the Battle of 
Britain are held at home and overseas 


French Cabinet holds an emergency meet- 
ing about Morocco 


Foreign Office states that it believes that 
Burgess and Maclean, formerly members 
of the diplomatic service, were long-term 
Soviet agents 


Monday, September 19 


Round-table conference on future of Malta 
opens in London . 


Chancellor of Exchequer, on return from 
Istanbul, states that Government will 
continue to reduce public expenditure 


Hurricane strikes east coast of United States 


Tuesday, September 20 


Truce talks begin in Argentina. General 
Perén is reported to have left Buenos 
Aires 


French Cabinet again meets to consider 
future of Morocco 


Soviet Union signs new agreement with 
east Germany 
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Mr. L. S. Amery, the distinguished statesman, 
who died on September 16, aged eighty-one. 
Mr. Amery held junior office under Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin and from 1924 
to 1929 was Secretary of State for. the 
Dominions and Colonies. Later his views on 
Imperial and Indian policy diverged from 
those of his party leaders and he didnot hold 
office afain until called by Mr, Churchill -in 
1940 to be Secretary of State for India and 
Burma. He was defeated in the General 
Election of 1945 and did not stand again; 
but he retained an active interest in public 
affairs and entered frequently into -contro- 
versy On political and social questions 
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An anti-aircraft gun being manned in the Plaza de Mayo, Buenc 

Aires, after the insurrection last week against the Perdénist regim 

by naval-and military units in Argentina, On September 19, afte 

the rebels had threatened to bombard the city, it was reported thz 

General Perén had resigned and a military junta had been estat 
lished, Truce talks began on September 20 


Gordon Pirie (Gt. Britain) beating Emil Zatopek (Czechoslovakia) tl 

champion, in the 5,000 metres during the two-day athletics mat 

the two countries in Prague last week. Britain won both the mer 
: women’s matches ; 
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A mock atomic explosion on Salisbury Plain during army manoeuvres last week. The 
explosion, produced from a mixture of petrol and oil with blue smoke grenades and 
zunpowder, gave off a realistic heat flash and typical mushroom of smoke 


Hunter fighters flying over in salute during the open-air service held at 
Biggin Hill R.A.F. Station on September 18, Battle of Britain Sunday. 
Earlier, twelve commemorative stained-glass windows had been unveiled 
in the station’s Chapel of Remembrance by Air Marshal Sir Dermot 
Boyle, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Fighter Command 


le annual memorial service commemorating the air-borne landings at Arnhem was held 
pene British cemetery there last Saturday. Dutch school children are seen with flowers 
which they laid on the graves 


+ the first helicopter to be used for civil defence, landing on the South Bank, London, Masaya Fujima, one of the principal dancers of the Japanese Azuma 
14 where it was handed over to the Honie Secretary, Major Gwilym Lloyd Kabuki company which is now to be seen in a short season at Covent 
The helicopter will be tested for use in reconnaissance and communications Garden, London, performing ‘ The Dance of the Spider’ 
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Best seller 1956 


on an Imperial 


Gerald learnt to type on his father’s, and he picked up speed 
very fast. Then he bought his own machine, with his first 
full-sized publisher’s cheque. He’s all set to be a best- 
seller now. Words at his fingertips. He’ll be Junching 
his father at the Garrick soon. 

Gerald’s ‘Good Companion’ will Jast his 
writing life. All the features of an office machine. British from 
A to Z. Price £29. There are two other models, £25 and 
£27.10.0, All prices are tax free and include carrying case 
and full book of words. Any Imperial agent or dealer will show 
you all three models, ; 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD. LEICESTER AND HULL, 


‘Good Companion’ 
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TO GET TO HER OFFICE 


SHE GOES TO SEA 


MISS D. W. MACAIRE, Stenographer aboard the P & O Steamship, Chusan. 


WwW" a charming smile! May I have six tuppenny ha’p’ny stamps, 
two fourpennies and a shilling one? And have you any nice 
foreign stamps for my little boy? Or, look, you people must get 
all sorts of mail, do you think you could save a few for me? Thank 
you. And could you tell me what time we dock at Bombay, I 
wonder? Oh, was that the dinner gong? Goodness. I must rush. 
T’ll come back again tomorrow. - 

Still smiling miss? Here are a dozen more énquiries .. . Six 
Marconigrams ... a list of victualling stores to copy... the crew’s 
National Insurance Record to check ... an arrival passenger 
manifest to type. And the Captain wants to dictate some letters. 
Still smiling? Of course, for you are Miss D, W. Macaire, Steno- 
grapher aboard the P & O Steamship, cuusan. You are young, 'you 
are trained; you love your job and the people you meet. What’s 
more you are proud to know that the ship needs you—and the P& O 


ships are a Commonwealth lifeline. 
” 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 
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Ok an accident that the unforeseen supplies of 


'y the Bear demonstration that if populations increase 
eventually there will not be enough to eat. Otherwise he 
have got more credit in his own lifetime for accurate prophecy. 
rly, the fear of the Luddites that machinery might put them out 
vf work was premature. Labour-saving machines did not in fact save 
abour pene, t siete was sO prea an increase in the total. amount of 
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“Thiram and Braise a3 
_ Adam was told to till the earth by the sweat of his brow. If, when 
3 ‘he planted wheat, the crop was poor because of the disease, smut, he 
would need to till more ground and sow more wheat or go hungry: 
t is, until the day came when he could treat his seed chemically 
and so destroy on it the micro-organism causing the smut. And within 
our own generation there has been a great and sudden flowering of 
chemical products for Adam’s garden. He need no longer use simple 
and obvious things like copper or arsenic on his food. Tetramethyl- 
thiuram—‘ thiram’, for short—can be used in tiny amounts, two to 
ur pounds per acre, to destroy fungus in the soil and thus increase 
t e yield of sugar beet. Or peas, beans, carrots, and spinach seeds can 
e treated with it. And during the war it was used on flax seed and 
Pbicees crops were obtained. To prevent scab disease on the apples 
n his garden, Adam need no longer spray the trees with large quantities 
/ sulphur. In America they use ferric dimethyldithiocarbamate— 
erbam ’, for short. Ferbam, unluckily, makes a black spray and conse- 
tly makes black marks on the apples. In Britain, therefore, we are 
g zinc dimethyldithiocarbamate— ziram *, for short—so that we 
not see it on the fruit. 
‘There are many substances with long names, some with abbreviations 
some without, of varying degrees of toxicity, that are being designed 
application to seeds or Jeayes to cope with the diseases that afflict 
‘plants. Other even newer chemicals have been invented which 
Roost of ecsuasice to the plants and which render them immune 
eases they otherwise contract in later life. Tomatoes and carna- 
avr, been thus rendered resistant to wilt, and strawberries tO & 
called ‘red core’. '— 
magnitude ‘of this aspect a of the chemical cca tited which 
g man’s labours in the fields, is most dramatically, and in 
§ most unexpectedly, shown by the fact that the country in 
use, of synthetic fungicides seems to have made- greatest 
far i is Japan. Most of the Japanese rice crop is grown in 
under conditions ideally favourable to fungus-born 
loss from this cause was not appreciated until ~ 
des were started, The > young rice plants were 
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n pe ks goddess to ‘worship and 
ve of se the goddess of duality, of good selflessn 


‘ ie bad tices ‘she would be the goddess of the body, in its g d | 
and bad, and the goddess of love and hate. For we need to know our — 


own-destructiveness. With her enshrined in our hearts we might cay 
our quality, we might even create the wisdom of living, as our 


dpe od and our offering. —Third Programme 


a pd. aS By ‘MAGNUS PYKE 


| BEE in Sitaieacbornstie solution before being transplanted. In 
some instances, the yield of rice was increased by thirty per cent. Today, 
these chemicals are imported into Japan by the hundreds of tons, and 
the average amount of extra rice reaped has increased by more than 
ten per cent., which is equivalent to half the country’s desperate need 
for imported rice. ~ 

The introduction of new, specific chemicals to prevent plant diseases 
and infections is only part of the scientific revolution I am discussing. 
New organic chemicals to destroy invading insects is another part of 
it. The crude, if romantically named, mixtures of copper and arsenic 
known as Paris Green and Bordeaux Mixture held the field from 1870 
and 1885 respectively. Then, in our own time, came D.D.T., clearing 
not only man of his vermin, but cabbages, tomatoes, raspberries, and 
somes of their caterpillars, moths, beetles, and sawflies. D.D.T. 
now has a number of effective relatives, the so-called chlorinated hydro- 
carbons. There has also been a further, scientifically elegant develop- 
ment of a group of chemicals which do not have to be sprayed or 
powdered on to crops in order to kill the insects. A series of organic 


phosphorus compounds has been invented which the plants absorb 


through their roots and which render all their tissues toxic to insects. 
The insects leave them alone: we eat the plants instead, fortified in 
our mind by the assurance of a monograph of information, collected 
by the World Health Organisation of the United Nations, that they are 
not toxic to us. 

In one of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s fables about the idle rich, a versatile 
character, whose promotion of an unsuccessful hair.restorer was proving 


a financial failure, marketed it with resounding success as a depilatory. — 


The third great chemical discovery, which is exerting a major influence 
on our world today, was—I must in embarrassed scientific humility 
admit—launched in just this manner. In 1933, a report was published 
in a Berlin journal that certain synthetic organic substances possessed 
the power of stimulating the growth of plant cells. Before long, how- 


ever, these substances and others like them—these botanical hair-~ 


restorers—were being used as weedkillers. The power they possessed 
to stimulate the growth of certain cells in certain kinds of plants but 
not in others implied that they had no effect on these others, which 


‘could be the crop it was desired to grow. And the fact that they 


stimulated only certain of the cells of the plants they did stimulate, 
which might be weeds, upset the orderly growth of these plants and 
killed them. 


Discovery of New Weedkillers 

If ever a man looking for a needle in a haystack discovered a crock 
of gold, it was the biochemist investigating plant growth stimulants who 
found that he had weedkillers instead. By 1947, the area of crops in 
Great Britain alone treated with these chemicals could be measured in 
the hundreds of thousands of acres. By 1952, more than 2,000,000 acres 
were covered and in Canada one substance alone, 2-4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic acid, was reported to be used to keep the weeds off 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 acres of grain. All kinds of weeds can be eradicated 
chemically without the need for human sweat: charlock, poppy, rag- 
wort, horsetail, buttercups, rushes. And many types of crop can be 
safely protected, not only corn but tomatoes, cotton, rice, and sugar 
beet as well. 
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IS YOURS 


PLUS a further 3% per annum Lg 
O for ps term making 2 O 


The Socty paying the tax thereon 
OR ALTERNATIVELY 


Bs 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY 


Equivalent to an additional capital sum payable to 
your dependants, free from income tax, up to 
57% of your investment on death. 


witehery 
No Craven man burdened: by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 


iy z gives pleasure which no one but those in 
‘ its spell can ever know — the deep, luxuri- 


3 ik ‘ | Rise ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. ¢ 
@O a ae Try CRAVEN 


' As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 

- gpell you’ll agree with Sir James Barrie 
_ ‘who said in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ that _ 
CRAVEN “‘is a tobacco to live for”. Every- 
Craven man knows how right he was. 
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WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS ON 
" How sooncan! get my money back if required” » 


ie 


Craven 


Craven Mixture 4/8 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/4 oz 
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ALLIANCE PERPETUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1854 


31, Baker Street, London, W.1 te: nunter 0417 


2% Tax Free (was paid) to all investors JUNE 1955 
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GREATLY ENLARGED 


- HEATING& LIGHTING 


ISSUE 


The October number of IDEAL Home Magazine has for years been the authoritative _ 
publication on heating and lighting. This October issue, on sale Friday, September 23, J 
with its 232 pages and 250 illustrations is so greatly enlarged and comprehensive that 
supplies have had to be limited. In view of the huge demand the only way to —_ sure 
of your copy is to order it at once ! 


ee 


ay J 
* 


In scores of specially taken photographs and many expert articles, here isan absolutely 
_ up-to-date review of modern ideas and equipment for heating and lighting the entire home. 
Look at the wide scope and interest of the contents : 


' Latest ideas in central heating and background — Portable warmth, Fashions in ihisisten 


warmth. ; ._ + Lighting and the eyes. 
The new ‘warm air’ method for heating, Lighting in relation to furnishing : 
cooking and hot water. » Decorative table lighting. Triple mandi 


Experts’ heating and hot water schemes for 


11 different homes.—Large, mid-Victorian lamps. Concealed lighting. Television 


house — 3-storey town house—Detached, ___ lighting. : ee 
family. house—Small, detached bungalow Modernisation by decorating and lighting. 
— Modern, flat-roofed house — Semi- _ In addition—this issue contains all the 
detached, family house —2 terraced houses regular IpeEat Home features plus special, 
— Country cottage — Country house— illustrated, expert articles on: Making the n 
, : H Bachelor flat. best of sloping gardens—Home Laundry 
’ i Under-floor heating. How to avoid rapid Equipment—The latest in Cookers and 
* - a e xtra loss of heat — insulating materials. 2-minute cooking with infra-red Cookers— 
New boilers for central heating and hot water. © Menus for October : food to keep out the 
~ Continuous-burning grates. cold—Gardeners’ Diary—Fruit growing. 


Expert Lighting Schemes | 
For Every Room 
How many points—Where to fix 
pci mia ea of [fete k ra AE 
tical modern lighting for meals, — ; 
tairs, h, pla , bedside, — : 
dressing: tabliy.- heeding piaeritiag: Aa "MAGAZINE ~ October Issue | Beles 
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crops: growing there. T’ ten ean just as 
5 g's ao eae to ras itself to a whole 


eggs do not hatch so well. 4 le 

ast problem is the ‘philosophical « one of defining what a weed is. 
very well to say that it is a plant out of place. But are the wild 

of the hedgerows out of place there? In Gloucestershire, and 

other counties, they have been studying the effectiveness (from 
t of view of the county surveyor) of ‘ controlling ’ the vegetation 

es and on roadside verges by these new techniques. 

nt chemical revolution, in saving old Adam from the labours 

Id, has remarkable possibilities. Systematic herbicides can be 

ed not only to kill some plants and leave others alone; they can 

be made to affect. os -certain parts of a particular plant. For 


Aged Gp sisdhinery. The same eipicipics is being studied in Kenya, 
where aes 5 See ere benoxy pete acid is being ie from aero- 
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EILEEN FRASER on 


“ OREIGN visitors to Japan are entranced by the strength 
4 and purity of tradition in the Japanese arts; particularly in 
\ the theatre. The way they have maintained the style and 
cS fy spirit of ‘the Noh and Kabuki drama, as they were at the 
points of their greatness in the fourteenth and eighteenth cen- 
1 , seems to us, with our weakness for changing fashions in ‘the arts, 
to be a genuine achievement. 
_ Knowing how proud the Japanese are of their great aaital drama, 
I had assumed that the young dramatists of Japan were happy about 
ts dominance. I thought this until I met perhaps one of the most dis- 
euished of them, Junji Kinoshita, in London a few weeks ago. _ 
[ showed him an article I had written for a small magazine on my 
pressions of the Japanese theatre. It was an enthusiastic piece, full” 
xf my own response to the splendour and sheer strangeness of it all. 
had been hypnotised by the slow, slow movements of the actors of 
‘the Noh play in their brilliant fantastic costumes, by the rhythmic 
‘slap of the hand on the drumskin and the high throaty wailing of 
= chorus. I had been moved as one is moved by elegiac poetry, by 
impersonal sadness for the bereaved lamenting their dead, or for 
fhe unhappy ghosts seeking peace through the atonement of the living. - 
the Kabuki theatre, on the other hand, I had been not so much 
ed as excited, carried out of myself, by the magnificence and the 
nce—the ‘huge, brilliantly lit sets, the actors in their rich, bulky 
nes, and grotesque make-up, their scowls and grimaces painted 
ith scarlet and indigo lines, their gestures extravagant, their 
ces produced in great volume from the stomach and squeezed through 
. throat, with violent effort. These were giants, supermen, some- 
ng beyond the ordinary; and indeed the very name ‘ Kabuki’. 
from katabuki, the character kata meaning ‘the word’ and 
+h_means “askew ’ » or “abnormal ’. 4 elle. won askew ’, an 


or the. great feudal lords, during the civil wars before 
the Shogunate. Their behaviour is dominated by bushido, 
h demands unquestioning and uncompromising loyalty to 
n injured lord must be avenged whatever the cost (this 
; ushingura ’, the: famous tale of the forty-seven 
eae: ¢ 
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‘the fungicides, the insecticides, 


world, it, and all these other chemicals of Adam’s, have been second i ins 


importance. First has been scientific plant genetics which has made it ee a 
possible to grow wheat in regions of the world where conditions are toa 


dry and the season too short for normal varieties to thrive. In Canada, 


enormous areas of land in the west and north can be planted with these 


new ‘artificial’ varieties. But—and here is the point—genetics is turn- 


ing into chemistry. We all know that our blue eyes and our brown 


hair, our mother’s nose and the chin we got from our father, are due 
to chromosomes. These chromosomes are made up of genes. And now 
they tell us from Cambridge that each of thirty-five genes concerned 
with blue and red colours in fourteen different kinds of plants does one 
particular chemical job; adds oxygen here or carbon and hydrogen 
there. This looks like being Adam’s chemistry for the future. 


The most remarkable feature of this whole business, this chemical as 


advafice, is its speed and its silence. We seem to have looked round 
and found it suddenly upon us with all its extraordinary implications: 


chemicals turned weedkillers. Gna would almost think that this time 
even the scientists themselves have been more absent-minded than usual. 
—Third Programme 


and the Green 
Japanese drama today 


Ronin or Wandering Knights) ; it triumphs always over other human 
ties, those of the family and of the lover, and if one’s lord demands 


the head of a wife or father, neatly tied up in a handkerchief, as a 


pledge of loyalty, there is no question that he must be obeyed, at 
whatever cost, and the only way out of the situation is invariably either 
suicide by seppukku or the double suicide of lovers. 

I was immensely excited at these spectacles, but I was never moved 
as I am by ‘ Hamlet’ or ‘ Lear’. And this was where Junji Kinoshita 
tripped me up. Of course the Japanese classical drama is magnificent, 
of course they are proud of it, but because it lacks the universality of 


Shakespearean tragedy it has no longer for them any relevance to _ 


contemporary life. The packed audiences in the Kabuki theatres today 
enjoy it as spectators, not as participators. It is an exercise in virtuosity, 
to be judiciously appraised (the text of a Kabuki play, like the libretto 
of an opera, has usually no value separable from its value in per- 
formance); it is the vehicle through which the actor displays his skill, 
and the highest compliment the audience can pay the actor is to call 
out the name of one of his great predecessors—as if, at Stratford, 
we should salute Sir Laurence Olivier by shouting out ‘ Garrick’ or 
“Irving ’. But the interflow of emotion between actors and audience 
which is achieved by the best plays of the west is missing, and this 
is what the young dramatists are trying so desperately to bring back 
to the theatre in Japan, or perhaps to create it for the first time, 
since this emotional involvement of the audience is peculiarly Euro- 
pean, and may not by the standards of the east be a requisite of 
drama. But the Japanese cannot ignore the west, or western culture; 


they feel compelled to assimilate it somehow or other. After 300 


years under the Tokugawa Shogunate of complete isolation, the sudden 
irruption of western thought gave the Japanese psyche a shock from 
which it has not yet recovered. The Japanese personality was, as it 
were, rent, invaded, penetrated by something foreign, which could 
never quite be cast out. 

At the time of the Meiji Restoration, even the Kabuki theatre could 
not ignore the new interest in the realistic drama of the west. The 
rampageous style of acting was toned down temporarily, and some 
plays about contemporary life, called ‘Cropped Hair Plays’, were 
produced (under the Meiji pss long fae as a sign of class-distinction 
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was abolished and all classes had cropped hair). But nothing could 
shake that strong and enduring tradition, and very soon the favourite 
plays and styles of the famous eighteenth-century Genroku period came 
back into favour. ; 

The most recent Kabuki experiment, produced in the Tokyo Kabuki- 
Za only four or five years ago, was a dramatised version of the Genji 
Monogatari—we know it in Mr. Waley’s superb translation as The 
Tale of Genji—Lady Murasaki’s famous tenth-century novel of courtly 
life and love which runs to fifty-four volumes. This was a departure 
from stock Kabuki themes and situations; the costumes and settings 
were historically accurate; the dialogue was in modern Japanese, digni- 
fied but comprehensible; the music was a brilliant fusion of western 
and Japanese idioms and instruments, even to the blending in one 
orchestra of bassoons and kotos (an instrument like a harp that is 
played on the floor). Another successful experiment was the dramatisa- 
tion of the short story ‘ RashGmon’, by the famous writer, Akutagawa. 
With material like this the Kabuki may 
yet become a living and growing drama. 

But Junji Kinoshita and his friends 
want to get right away from the 
Kabuki tradition; they want to bridge 
the gap, not only between audience and 
stage, but between the intellectuals and 
the common people. Their politics 
are all fairly left-wing: I do not think 
this affects the validity of their 
approach, but it does explain their in- 
sistence on overcoming the isolation of 
the intellectual, and on getting in touch 
with the working masses. They also 
want to create a form of drama that is 
essentially Japanese and is not merely 
an imitation of western models. The 
earlier translations and imitations of 
Ibsen and Chekhov did much to train 
Japanese actors and actresses (women 
are barred from the classical theatre) 
in a realistic style of acting, but pro- 
duced no important new plays. With 
startling determination (startling 
because young left-wing intellectuals 
rarely do anything about getting in 
touch with the working classes), 
Kinoshita and his friends went straight 
to the people themselves for their 
material. Since the end of the war, 
small groups of people, farmers, house- 
wives, shopkeepers, factory-workers, 
and so on, have met regularly all over 
Japan to discuss and criticise accounts 
of their lives written by individual 
members of the group. They are known 
as ‘ Life-Composition Groups’. For 
some of them these sketches have been 
genuinely ‘ life-composing’; voicing their problems and anxieties has, 
as so often happens, helped them to cope with them practically, to 
order their lives better. 

The attempt to resolve this kind of material into literature has been 
slow and tentative, but quietly persistent. One young worker in a textile. 
mill near Nagoya, started a life-composition group with some girls 
working in the same factory.. Nearly all of them came. from. poor 
homes in ‘a country village, and the book they compiled—Watashi no Ie 
or My Home—discussed their families’ poverty with unusual. vigour 
and openness. Then followed Watashi no Okaasan or My Mother, an 
account of the hardships endured by hard-worked, downtrodden peasant 
mothers, and after it a more objective study of the whys and 
wherefores of poverty—Haha no Rekishi or The History of. Our 
Mother. Then a strange and oddly touching thing happened. The 
solidarity of the group was threatened when six of its members 
fell in love, became detached from it and wrapped up in their 
lovers. With very great courage (for above all the Japanese are 
reticent about their affections), one couple read aloud to the group 
their diaries and love letters, and discussed how to preserve at the 
same time their loyalty to the group and their new feeling for each 
other. The balance of the two loyalties was worked out with 
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A scene from ‘ Twilight of a Crane’: Tsu, the crane woman, with 
some of the village children 
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delicacy and subtlety in a fourth book, Atarashi Aijo, or New Love. 

Inspired by this example, Junji Kinoshita started a similar group 
in a textile mill near Tokyo, and from the material he gathered about 
the lives of the mill girls, he wrote a radio play, ‘ Boseki no Shiki’ 
or ‘One Year in a Factory’. The radio, incidentally, is by far the 
best patron of drama in Japan today, since a large amount of broad- 
casting time is given to plays. Kinoshita is now writing a novel about 
his factory girls, and later these years of heart-searching will be 
crystallised into a play for the living theatre. The interesting thing 
is that a genuinely close relationship has grown up between the factory 
girls and the young dramatist. He has corresponded with them about 
his travels in Europe, and is writing a book about them in easy, simple 
language, so that they may share his experiences. 

Another rather different way to establish a common bond. between 
actors and audience in the theatre has been sought in the revival of 
folk-tale and legend. Here, the young writers feel, is something every- 
one in Japan has had in common from 
childhood’s days, something that could 
bridge the gap in communication: 
between people of different sexes 
classes, and generations, a commor 
cultural inheritance that is neither 
seventeenth-century museum piece not 
a nineteenth-century import, something 
both Japanese and ‘for all time’. One 
successful result of this search is 
Kinoshita’s own play, ‘Yuzuru’ o1 
“Twilight of a Crane’. This is 2 
sad and beautiful story, based on an 
old folk-tale of a woman who was really 
a crane, but who became _the wife of 4 
simple peasant who had saved her life. 
Out of gratitude she weaves him a piece 
of marvellous cloth from her own 
feathers; the husband, who wants he: 
to make money, sells the cloth and per- 
suades her to make more. Sadly. she 
does so, but exhausts her strength. He 
spies on her as she weaves, though she 
has asked him not to. Finally, broken- 
hearted that their love which had been 
perfect is spoiled by deceit and selfish- 
ness, she flies away in the form of « 
crane into the evening sky: it is 
“Sayonara, honto ni sayonara’— 
“Goodbye, truly now goodbye! ’ How 
rich all this is in symbolic meanings ] 
need not say: and they are realised 
dramatically as well as poetically. Fai 
removed from the stiff splendours of 
Noh and Kabuki, this play is neverthe- 
less essentially Japanese, dignified, ance 
recalling at times something of the 
austere stylised quality of.the Noh; yet 
it is also simple and immediately moving to Japanese peasant audiences 

Perhaps some of these experiments may seem naif to the sophisti- 
cated English dramatist. He may say: ‘ We have tried all that—docu- 
mentary realism and dramatised legend. It won’t work here’. But I 
wonder! Perhaps English drama, like Japanese drama, is badly in 
need of some life-giving injection. It is: hamstrung, not by the strangle- 
hold of an archaic tradition, but by weak-kneed conformity to what 
is considered ‘popular taste’ and ‘good commercial theatre’. Might 
not the example of the vigorous experimentalism of the younger ‘con- 
temporary Japanese dramatists lead us away from suburban or genteel 
comedy to the purer drama of Synge or the early Sean O’Casey? 

—Third Programme 


One can as usual pass a pleasant hour or so with that elegantly produced 
miscellany The Saturday Book, the fifteenth annual issue of which, edited 
by John Hadfield, has just been published (Hutchinson, 25s.). It opens 
with a poem by Laurence Whistler, and other contributors include C. 
Willett Cunnington on ‘ The Natural History of the Spiv’; Lance Sieve- 
king on ‘Eddie Marsh, the Complete Edwardian’; Raymond Mortimer 
on ‘Pleasures of Croquet’; Louis Golding who comes in with a short 
story; and Philip Hope-Wallace on ‘Treasures of the Gramophone ’. 
There are many illustrations both in monochrome and colour. - 


Oxford and Cambridge 

Sir—Mr. St. John-Stevas’ comparison of 
Oxford and Cambridge (THE LISTENER, Sep- 
tember 15) is provocative and stimulating, but 
not, I submit, a happy example of the dis- 
interestedness he admires. Why should not Mr. 
Forster, to take a small point, be allowed any 
sympathy of viewpoint with people under 
thirty? Many of my own friends, who went 
down from King’s after the war, know this 
to be simply untrue, whatever our views on the 
Spanish War. - 

A more vexing thing is the way Mr. St. John- 
Stevas treats humanism as an armed camp 
thuddling behind the barricades of King’s. 
Humanists disclaim allegiance fo any ism, not 
least their own. It is therefore unjust to call 
Mr. Forster’s letter to The Twentieth Century 
a manifesto, especially in view of the humility 
of its pronouncements. Humanists lay down no 
programme, beyond following those paths which 
intelligence and sympathy show to have been 
“most satisfactory in the past. Such a position is 
mear to, not remote from, Matthew Arnold’s. 

Mr. Forster himself has often admired Arnold’s 
sanity. To people of such an outlook, the ‘ will- 
ingness to accept the intellectual and moral 
discipline necessarily imposed by a doctrinal 
faith’ must always be mischievous. The intel- 
climate of King’s was one of freedom, 
not imposition, and certainly not institutional- 
ism. Christian and agnostic humanists flourished 
happily side by side. As for bridging the gap 
between the two, Mr. Forster is frequently active 
in his efforts to do so, within King’s and 
without. 

What humanists chiefly fear is that human 
beings shall fling themselves at what they 
believe is a divine summit, and fall with a 
crash. Humanists prefer more certain, if lower, 
paths: they bear in mind the fate of Icarus. 


. Yours, etc., 
_ Downham Market LIONEL JACKSON 


“Sir, —I am grateful to Mr. St. John-Stevas 
for his interesting talk (THE LisTENER, Septem- 
ber 15), but was surprised by his curious 
assumption that the ‘ distinction between moral 
principles of general validity and their applica- 
tion to particular cases” belongs in the realm of 
Jesuitical casuistry. My knowledge of moral 
theology is only that of an interested layman, 
nd I expect that many others better qualified 
than I have written to point out that this 
ion is one of fundamental importance 
and will be found in any elementary treatise; and ~ 
that the Jesuits (crafty and subtle though, of 
purse, they are) do not lay an exclusive claim 


distin 


Yours, etc., 


_ London, W.8 J. K. MitTcHELL 


Port ait of seis Galsworthy 

_ Sir,—With reference to Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
(THe LisTENER, September 15) on Gals-~ 

Cag which he mentions the latter’s meet- 

th Joseph Conrad on board the Torrens,’ 

himself says in his Reminiscences of 


hat ship he talked of life, not literature; 


& as 


_ Yours, etc., 
H. SHELLEY 


ae Se npmneed fim to thers : rahi 
; uaa an exhaustive anatomical examination of the 


Portrait of Thomas Hardy 

Sir,—Mr. St. John Ervine, in his ‘ Portrait 
of Thomas Hardy’, refers to Fude the Obscure 
as Hardy’s last novel. Surely his last novel was 
The Well-Beloved, published in 1897, a year 
later than fude the Obscure. 

Yours, etc., 
Keighley IAN DEWHIRST 


Sir,—I should like to support Mr. Holland 
Davis’ contention that Thomas Hardy had 


_obvious traits of the peasant in him. Mr. St. 


John Ervine, in his talk on Hardy (THE Lis- 
TENER, September 8), seems to contradict him- 
self. After stating that ‘there was nothing in 
Thomas Hardy’s physique or manner of speech 
to suggest that he was a peasant’; he then says 
in a sentence or two later: ‘He had some of 

peasant’s reticence and reserve’, which 
surely means his manner. As evidence of his 
peasant origin, I may say that when I visited 
Hardy at Max Gate in 1921 I certainly detected 
a flavour of peasant intonation, if not accent, 
in his speech. 

Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh W. M. PARKER 


State Secrets and Private Rights 

Sir,—Correspondence has appeared in your 
columns on the matter of state secrets and 
private rights. 

I have recently written a book—The Man On 
Your Conscience—in which I disclose that 
under existing legal practice nobody is per- 
mitted to acquire a copy of the shorthand tran- 
script of a murder trial, and such transcript 
is given only to the accused or his legal advisers. 
Once the accused is convicted nobody can get it 
—not even his parents—let alone a friend wish- 
ing to prove the convicted man’s innoncence. 
In a couple of weeks it is too late, the man is 
dead. If the transcript is kept behind locked 
doors, a mistake involving a man’s life may 
never be discovered. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 MICHAEL EDDOWES 


The Secret of Bismarck’s Ascendancy 

Sir,—Mr. Wickham Steed says (THE Lis- 
TENER, September 15) that Bismarck ‘ mar- 
shalled thirty-nine German states into a North 
German Confederation in readiness for war with 
France’. It was the loose German’ Confedera- 
tion founded in Vienna in 1815 which had 
thirty-nine members. The North German 
Federation of 1867 consisted of twenty states 
plus the part of the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
north of the river Main. In Mr. Steed’s context 
we may add—apart from Hesse—Baden, Wurt- 
temberg and Bavaria, which concluded secret 
defence treaties against France with the newly 
formed North German Federation. 

Yours, etc., 

Birmingham, 31 RICHARD K. ULLMANN 
Conditioned Air 

Sir,—As Mr. Pyke points out (THE LISTENER, 
September 15), smog is not new. He quotes a 
-seventeenth-century diarist. May I mention a 
case of death from smog during the same period. 
In 1635 William Harvey, the author of the 
hypothesis of the circulation of the blood, made 


body of Thomas Parr, a countryman whe had 


recently come to London for the first time. 
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The organs were found to be, on the whole, in 
a pretty sound condition, and death was 
attributed to suffocation brought on by ‘the 
smoke engendered by the general use of sul- 
phureous coal as fuel’. I should add, however, 
that Parr no doubt ‘belonged’ (to use Mr. 
Pike’s phrase) ‘to the category of those “ who 
were going to die in any event” ’. At the time 
of his death he was 152 years old. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 J. W. N. Watkins 


In his introduction to the Survey of International 
Affairs, 1939-46; the Realignment of Europe 
(Edited by Arnold Toynbee and V. M. Toynbee. 
Oxford. 60s.), Professor Toynbee points out 
that in choosing the zonal form of occupa- 
tion for Germany and Austria, the Allied 
Powers were settling the destiny of the 
greater part of the remainder of the huge power 
vacuum that had recently constituted Hitler’s 
Europe, making it inevitable that the areas occu- 
pied by the Soviets, and the countries east 
thereof, should fall under Soviet influence, and 
the rest, under Anglo-Saxon. In the case of 
South-Eastern Europe, it was the Churchill- 
Stalin bargain of October 9, 1944, that was deci- 
sive. That the military partition led on to a full 
political marshalling of the countries concerned 
behind the Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. 
respectively, Professor Toynbee ascribes chiefly 
to an invincible Soviet mistrust of the West, 
which he seems to think might have been 
avoided but for ‘a conflict of interests, stand- 
points and feelings about Poland’ which consti- 
tuted ‘a problem beyond the wit of statesmen’. 
In this conflict there was, he writes, ‘ the inevi- 
tability of a Greek tragedy’. 

The rest of this volume, except for a sum- 
mary sketch by Mr. R. G. Hawtrey on the 
economic situation at the end of the war, and a 
chapter on the working of U.N.R.R.A., by Mr. 
Ashton-Gwatkin, consists of an account, country 
by country, of how each ‘ realigned ’ itself in con- 
sequence of these decisions. The section on 
Poland, which, like most of those on Eastern 
Europe, is written by Mr. S. Lowery, a new hand 
to the Survey, certainly brings out plainly the 
complete hopelessnes of trying to get Poles and 
Russians to agree; whether it was inevitable, in 
any Aeschylean sense, that Mr. Churchill 
should not have known where the Western 
Neisse ran, whereas Stalin did (and this appears 
to have settled the fate of all Lower Silesia) Mr. 
Lowery does not attempt to say. The opening 
pages of his section are uncertain, and the edit- 
ing is not impeccable; but he warms up as he 
gets into his stride, with the Katyn murders, the 
siege of Warsaw, and the ‘ non-fulfilment of the 
Yalta Agreements’. None of the other countries * 
of Eastern Europe gets anything like such full 
treatment as Poland, but Mr. Lowery deals 
competently enough with six of them, while 
Miss E. Wiskemann (Czechoslovakia), Profes- 
sor Hugh Seton-Watson (Yugoslavia and 
Albania) and Mr. W. H. McNeill (Greece) look 
after the other four. Lord Chilston describes 
the ‘ realignment’, where it took place, i.e., the 
political history, of France, Belgium (in which 
he seems to be most at home), Holland, Den- 
mark and Norway. Miss K. Duff does the main 


section on Italy, and very well too, and Miss 


Carlyle, the settlement or otherwise of the fron- 
tiers of that country. 


Round the London Galleries 
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By QUENTIN BELL 


HOPE that readers of THE LISTENER may forgive me if I begin 

with a brief notice of the National Gallery. After all it contains 

the best pictures in London and, although it is-not what might 

be called ‘hot news’, a holiday visitor from the provinces may 
legitimately be reminded that it is at last returning to its old dimensions. 
Two new air-conditioned rooms were opened in May and there is some 
hope that further rebuilding will be completed before the end of the year. 

Rooms XIX and XX.are devoted’to the Flemings and the Germans, 
most of them now hang without glass, which is a blessing, especially 
in the case of the van Eycks. Return 
—the town offers no keener pleasure 
—to the Arnolfini portrait and you 
may look into the fifteenth century 
as the painter saw it: clean and clear 
and bright as an image in an opera 
glass. You will not take it unawares 
(as Degas took the merchants of New 
Orleans); the bride and her groom 
face us with some ceremony and 
between them the painter has con- 
trived a space which leads the. eye, 
rather as it is led in the ‘ Chancellier 
Rollin’, to where a convex mirror 
carries us back to the painter. Never- 
theless, for all its arrangement, there 
is a complete authenticity in this 
work which makes it one of the 
supreme examples of the factual art 
of the North. Another example, 
Holbein’s portrait of ‘Christina of 
Denmark ’, hangs in room XX. It has 
a grace of movement and a psycho- 
logical force which makes everything 
else in the room, except ‘The 
Ambassadors’, look cheap and is, 
surely, one of the finest portraits in 
the world. 

The northern painters have been 
reproached for appealing to our more 
trivial feelings; certainly they can be 
enjoyed at almost any level of com- 
prehension, and it is a salutary exer- 
cise to visit the other air-conditioned 
room and there, for a time, to study 
the Italians. It helps to restore one’s 
balance. It helps one, also, to do one’s 
duty by the moderns. The obvious 
thing about the old masters—and that which the moderns would do 
well to remember—is not that they are deeply divided but that they 
are essentially united. Piero della Francesca, for all his mathematical 
passion, his search for those sublime truths which transcend historical 
accidents, is in love with facts. The folds of a tunic or the contours of 
a girl’s cheek as she opens her mouth to sing are as much a source 
of joy to him as are the shape of pattens cast upon a bedroom floor 
to van Eyck. The one generalisation that can be made about the 
masters is that they have an affection for nature which persists so that, 
even beneath the most extravagant distortions, their art remains wholly 
figurative. Every great movement in painting since the Middle Ages has 
resulted from a new awareness of nature: this statement, sufficiently 
trite at any time, becomes platitudinous when one has made a brief 
survey of the National Gallery. It is for this reason that any 
attempt to substitute a theory based either upon art or upon reasoning 
rather than upon the habit of observation so often results in work which 
is, in the worst sense of the word, academic. In our own times this 
disease takes the form of abstraction and, just as the pupils of. the 


‘ Flower Painting, 1955’, by Philip Sutton: from the exhibition ‘ Critic’s 
Choice ‘ at Messrs. Tooth’s 


academies were taught to look away from the imperfections of natu 
to a world of ideal forms, correcting nature and bringing her nearer t 
Raphael, so the modern artist learns to cloud his vision with abstractior 
and, where he permits himself to see, to see with the eyes of Picass 

The exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s entitled ‘ Critic’s Choice ’—t 
choice has been made by Mr. Eric Newton—illustrates this point we 
enough. Of the five gifted painters here represented all, except M 
Leonard Rosoman, who has arrived at a pleasing modus vivendi wit 
nature, suffer from academic myopia. They love the visible world I ai 
sure, but their inhibitions are suc 
that their passion remains almo 
wholly platonic. Mr. Philip Suttc 
in particular appears to suffer fro 
this malady and I hope to goodne 
he may soon be cured; for he is : 
much a painter that, even under h 
present disabilities, one can sense tl 
_ workings of a very considerable talen 

’ Mr. Hamilton Fraser is in a vet 
similar plight. Mr. Stefan Knapp hi 
entered a private world of symbolisn 
while Mr. Graham Sutherland, wt 
might be charming, continues to insi 
upon being portentous. 

An even more striking example « 
the predicament of the modern arti 
torn between a love of truth and 
love of nonsense may be seen at tt 
Harlequin Café, 228 Fulham Roa 
an establishment which has had 
very sensible idea of hanging sma 
exhibitions of modern paintings upc 
its walls. Here Mr. Eric Middletc 
exhibits a number of canvases,. tl 
subjects of which derive, I think, frot 
observation; but which are reduced 1 
almost complete abstractions. Son 
extremely sensitive and - intellige 
landscapes by the same hand mal 
these works look so empty and sil 
that one wonders how the artist ca 
endure their presence. The effect 
intensified by some lively an 
interesting drawings by Miss Eliz: 
beth Frink. 

The work of six young painters 
to be seen at the A.I.A. Galleries : 
Lisle Street. All will repay study but I was particularly interested b 
the minutely painted and carefully isolated objects of Mr. Willia 
Belcher and by the rather loosely drawn but potentially valuable won 
of Mr. John Nicoll. Finally, for the benefit of those who are on holida 
outside London, I would like to. mention two exhibitions elsewher 
At the Rottingdean Art Gallery there are experiments by Miss Carolin 
Lucas in a number of styles and media, experiments which are alway 
conducted with tact and taste and now show a really exciting increase i 
power and solidity. Mr. John Lake is exhibiting at the Towner A: 
Gallery in Eastbourne. He, too, has been engaged upon a researc 
which, in the course of twenty years, has led him to adopt a numbe 
of styles. Like Miss Lucas he is endowed with charm, and like hi 
he is too conscientious to be content with those easy solutions to whic 
a lesser artist might succumb. He, too, was at one time seduced int 
semi-abstraction—it really is a most virulent epidemic—but hi 
achieved a most happy escape. At the same gallery is a collection « 
works by living Scottish painters. A very mixed exhibition, | but or 


- which contains some fine pictures. aie? 


gland in the Reigns of James II and 
William HI. By David Ogg. 
Oxford. 50s. 
R. OGG’S NEW BOOK is a sequel to his England 
1 the Reign of Charles II written onthe same 
attern and the same scale. The political narra- 
ve is confined to modest dimensions and thus 
much space is found for other subjects ranging 
from population statistics to music which 
nowadays the fully-equipped historian is ex- 
pected to discuss. Mr. Ogg’s great strength lies 
constitutional and legal questions and his 
pters on ‘freehold and status’ and on ‘an 
adolescent: society ’ are illuminating. He has en- 
joyed more leisure to write this book than he did 
for his Charles II, on which it is an improve- 
‘ment. But he can in any case look upon the three 
volumes together as an extremely useful con- 
tribution to the knowledge of English history. | 
“On the political side neither his interpretation 
hor his sources are particularly new, although he 
as missed little in the way of monographs that 
have poured from university presses here and in 
the United States during the past thirty years. 
hile it would be an exaggeration to say that 
he follows the Whig interpretation of history, 
his judgements about the principal figures of the 
€ do not differ notably from those on 
hich he must have been brought up. He is. 
sceptical of the worth of King James II’s interest 
religious toleration and he regards King 


reference to Miss. Chapman’s 
graphy or to-the letters published by Sir Ben 
athurst). Into the causes of the Glorious 
olution he does not probe deeply, but sug- 
ests that the King dug a pit for himself. 
Aswering the question why King James II’s 
exercise of the dispensing power caused so much 
opposition he answers that ‘what may be 
acquiesced in so long as it is haphazard and- 
intermittent may be resisted when it becomes 
constant and purposeful’. 

_ On one matter Mr. Ogg may have laid himself 
open to criticism by the younger generation of 
hi istorians and that i is in his discussion of party. 
3 nicknames ‘Whig’ and ‘Tory’ had a 
fairly clear significance when they were first 
introduced in the reign of King Charles II to 
er to those who wished to exclude Prince 
mes from the throne and those who did not. 
But subsequently the words, though frequently 
used, become extremely elusive in their meaning. 
point is excellently discussed by Sir Lewis 
ier in a recent lecture. The more one con- 
s the party labels in this period the more 
ibtful one feels about their usefulness. Was 
it Edward Seymour really a Tory? Was the 
arl of Shrewsbury a genuine Whig? To what 


0 what Sidney Godolphin? All of the last three 
Serv in governments of different shades or 
somplex s and sometimes in public and often 
m private repudiated the ‘detested names’ of 
-and Tory. Both Whigs and Tories rebelled 
st King James and both served William 


I Catholics, between Jacobites and non- 
ites, Or between office-holders and others 
far more meaning in this period of our 

tian <i those frequently “oR labels. 


zg writes: 


ds ‘of men-—i.e,the House of Commons 
v> = ¥ ro <t 


itis is curious that.in discussing her character he 


ty did the Earl of Marlborough belong and — 


—camie, on many occasions, to group itself into 
~ two fairly well-defined parties, especially as party 
doctrines appear to have had little influence in 
the great part of William’s reign on the choice 
made by electors. 


The answer is surely that the party system, as 
understood today, did not exist. 


Nevertheless England was moving slowly into ~ 


a modern world. It is easier for us now to under- 
stand the climate of thought in the later half of 
the seventeenth century than it is to appreciate 
the politics and religion of the Tudors and early 
Stuarts. Restrictions on scientific thought, the 
printing of books and pamphlets, and the 
exercise of religion were gradually being lifted. 
Statistics were being collected and witches were 
no longer burned. Modern methods of public 
and private finance were adopted. Political pas- 
sions flared less fiercely. The temperate and 
reasonable writings of Locke and the irony of 
Defoe replaced the epic vigour of Milton or the 
fanatic ardour of John Lilburne. In Mr. Ogg’s 
book this change of atmosphere can be observed. 
Indeed he concludes that ‘ the spirit of live and 
let live is our most precious heritage from the 
seventeenth century’. But who would have ex- 
pected such a heritage when Strafford perished 
on the scaffold, innocent Roman Catllics were 
put to death in the Popish Plot, or the peasants 
who rallied to the Duke of Monmouth were 
judicially murdered? ; 


Ruth and Seretse. By John Redfern. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Seven years ago, Seretse Khama, Chief-designate 
of the Bamangwato of Bechuanaland, married 
Miss Ruth Williams. The marriage “caused a 
crisis which seriously disturbed Bechuana and 
British political life. The sub-title of this book, 
“A Very Disreputable Transaction’, is how Sir 
Winston Churchill described the way in which 
the Labour Government got Seretse to fly to 
England and then forbade him to return to his 
homeland. But it was a Churchill Order-in- 


- Council which banned Seretse and his heirs, as 


well as his uncle Regent Tshekedi and his heirs, 
permanently from the chieftainship. The 
Bamangwato have resolutely refused to appoint 
another chief, so the crisis is still unresolved. 
Surprisingly, despite the public interest in this 
crisis, and the shock which the Government’s 
action administered to liberal opinion, no one 
wrote a book about it. Mr. Redfern’s book is 
therefore welcome, despite a few errors of fact 
and his use of journalistic tricks aiming at 
vividness. The Khamas emerge as individuals, 
and we are made to appreciate the Bamang- 
wato’s view of their relations with Britain, and 
of British justice. 

Mr. Redfern hates anything that savours of 
colour prejudice, and he begins: ‘This is a 
prejudiced book. It is prejudiced on the side of 


- a young African and his English wife who were 


unfairly and meanly treated by the British 
Government’. The book does demonstrate that 
by ordinary standards the Khamas and the 
Bamangwato were treated ‘ unfairly and meanly ’ 
by British Governments of both parties, and 
by the administrative officers in Bechuanaland. 


~ This argument is strengthened by the fact that 


it is impossible for Mr. Redfern to present 
the other side’s case adequately, since the 
Governments have refused to publish the results 


of a judicial enquiry, or other evidence, on 


which they claimed to take their decisions as 
in the best interests of the Bamangwato, though 
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these decisions were against the expressed wish 
of the majority of the tribe. Mr. Redfern sug- 
gests, and governmental secrecy seems to support 
him, that the real force at work was South 
African and Rhodesian dislike of mixed mar- 
riages. He emphasises every instance of colour 
prejudice which he himself observed among 
officials and civilians during his visits to 
Bechuanaland, to underline the probability that 
either South African pressure, or fear of South 
African reaction, was at work. 

It would have been fairer to the British 
governments if Mr. Redfern had discussed the 
steps which South Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia might have taken to bring sanctions 
against Bechuanaland, had its Administration 
accepted Seretse as chief. We learn only that 
South Africa could prevent Seretse from visit- 
ing Mafeking, the administrative capital of 
Bechuanaland. His whole account shows the 
dependence of the country on its more powerful 
neighbours for markets and communications and 
sources of employment. An analysis of the con- 
stitutignal rights and actual powers of the 
neighbouring Territories to apply sanctions is 
surely relevant if we are to assess the wisdom 
of the British governments’ decisions; even if 
we were to argue that these sanctions should 
have been braved. And Mr. Redfern might have 
indicated these neighbours’ dependence on 
Bechuanaland for their own supplies, labour, 
and communications. 


The Politics of the Prussian Army 
1640-1945. By Gordon Craig. 
Oxford. 50s. 


This is a learned, readable, and exceedingly 
informative piece of work: by contrast with the 
flamboyant discursiveness of Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s book on much the same subject it is 
coherent and dispassionate but never dull. The 
new Seeckt. material which Professor Craig has 
been able to use makes him a good deal less 
indulgent towards that gifted officer, while the 
Groener papers only confirm the treacherous 
quahities of Schleicher. 

The history of the political activities of the 
Prussian army, expanded in 1871 into the 
Imperial German Army, is a sorry enough tale 
to which Professor Craig gives both form and 
content. Once again the reader is impressed by 
the courage and success of the Prussian liberals 
who strove after civilian control of the army 
between 1858 and 1864. It is perhaps less re- 
markable that- there should have been a revolt 
which was preponderantly liberal against 
Napoleon, or that, in the continental climate of 
1848, a short-lived triumph over both the King 
and his army should have been effected by the 
citizens of Berlin. But the foundation of the 
Deutsche Fortschrittspartei in 1861, and its 
electoral successes—in spite of every technical 
disadvantage—during the next three years, were 
notable achievements which are often too easily 
forgotten. With the wave of military victories 
which began in 1864, however, the spirit of 
Prussian liberalism was seduced and broken, and 
it is not too much to say that all Europe had 
to pay a heavy price for the consequences. It is 
true that, contrary to popular phraseology about 
Prussia, it’ provided a solid block of Social 
Democratic opposition in the early years of this 
century and then a Socialist government which 
was only expelled from office by Papen’s coup 
in July 1932. But Professor Craig makes it 
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The Lone 
Survivor 


W. H. NISBET 


‘A convincing picture of the war 
at sea as seen through the eyes 
of a master mariner in the Mer- 
chant Navy. Captain Hardy is 
a firmly drawn, authentic char- 
acter...the story makes good 
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crisply illustrate a point, to enable a speaker to 
be witty, profound, amusing, dramatic, interest- 
ing, effective. 


‘The handsome bureau ARUNDEL, with full 

writing facilities. 39” high, 33” wide, desk flap 
' when open 21” deep. Inside shelf depth 9”, easily 

accommodates largest encyclopedias. 

Price £12.17. gro or aaole 39/- down and 11 monthly 

payments of 2 


The ‘Treasure Chest’’ also shows by numerous 

cat examples how successful 
speakers prepare their 
speeches, deliver them, 
and the deft touches that 
make them sparkle. A 
book of ideas, original 
aids, and practical instruc- 
tion, Unique indexing 
system offers quick and 
easy reference to its en- 
cyclopaedic content of 
wit and wisdom, to its 
interesting anecdotes of 
great lives. The book that 


gives you the right words 
- quickly, enables you to 
command interest, en- 
sures that your speech will 


be successful. 


\ Glass Fronted. 
ORCASES 


Herei is an opportunity too good'to miss! Superb solid oak glass- 
fronted bookcases, specially designed and craftsman-built— 
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* ALL IN ONE VOLUME 


1,000 HUMOROUS STORIES, carefully chosen; 
500 EPIGRAMS, to make speeches sparkle; 
200 AMUSING DEFINITIONS, selected for topical 
use; 85 FAMOUS LIVES, anecdotes concerning 
famous men and women; 1,200 SELECTED QUOTA- 
TIONS, a treasury of aids; 300 SIMILES, chosen 
for easy use; 173 COLOURFUL PHRASES, and 
how to use; 290 BIBLE QUOTATIONS, carefully 
compiled; plus invaluable chapters on HOW TO 
PREPARE YOUR SPEECH, HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
SPEECH SPARKLE, PUBLIC SPEAKING IN A 
NUTSHELL, with numerous examples and indicating 
exactly how to make people want to listen to 
you. Veritably, this is a Treasure Chest, 


4,000 quotable items never before available except 
by reference to numerous books and anthologies ; 
420 pages handsomely bound with gilt titling and 
attractive three-colour jacket. PRICE 36s, 


SENT ON APPROVAL" "=" 


| ae A. THOMAS & CO. (L), Publishers, ff 
F 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 


Send ON APPROVAL (full refund if book re- 
turned) one copy of THE PUBLIC SPEAKER'S 
TREASURE CHEST. 


334” high x 36” wide 


EDINBURGH 
36” high x 30” wide 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
284” high x 30” wide 


TRANSFORM YOUR HOME 


These are splendidly. designed 
and graceful pieces of furniture 
you'll be proud to own. Softly 
gleaming oak, in natural, 
medium and darkshades, blends 
with the clear sparkle_of polish- 
ed glass to bring charm and 
character to every room. 


Read these 
spontaneous tributes... 
“A good buy. I am yery satisfied 


with it... its price is well below. 


any comparable bookcase.” Mr. 


D. F. Ridler, 73, Garnet Street, 


Bristol, 3. 

“Thank you for the best bargain 
I have ever made.” F. A. Butler, 
The Breezes, Farmhill, Stroud. 


FR EE J Fully illustrated bro- 
* chure showing complete 
range and all details. Get yours by 


sending coupon today in 14d. 
stamped unsealed envelope. 


——S=| 


at a fraction of normal prices. Only extensive planned produc- 
tion and specialised direct marketing make this offer possible! 


* Sel RANGE FROM AS LITTLE AS ONLY 16/- DOWN 


“The Warwick (for your Encyclopaedia). 
283" high x 30° wide. Two shelves. 
£8.12.6d. or 26/- down and’ 8 monthly 
payments of 19/6d. 


The Balmoral (for your Encyclopaedia). 
281" high x 36” wide. £9. 2.60; or 27/6d. 
and 8 at 20/6. a 


Regent Unit Bookcase (single shelf). 
Valuable ‘links’ in your bookcase 
arrangements. 14)” high x 30° widy 
£4.12.6d. or 16/- down and 6 at 15/60. 
Also 36° wide £5.5.0d. or 18/6d..down an% 
6 at 15/3d. 


Regent Corner Cabinet (for use. in 
combination with your bookcases). 33)" 
high. 2 compartments. £11.15.0d. or 
37/- down and 10 at 21-/. 

The Stirling (three shelves). 33}° high 
x 36" wide. £8.15.6d. or 28/6 down and 8 
monthly payments of 19/64 


The Edinburgh 36” high x 30° wide 
(four shelves). £8.8.0d. or 28/6 down and 
8 monthly payments of 18/6. 


The Kenilworth 33}” high x 30" wide 
3 shelves and flush top. £8.5.6d. or 28/- 
down and 8 at 15/3d. 


The Windsor (four shelves). 36” bigh = 
36” wide. £8.19.6d. or 28/6 down and 8 
monthly payments of 20/-. 


i al 


‘To: Regent Bookcase Co., L.1, 189 Regent St., London, W.1. 


Please send, without obligation, free illustrated brochure, 
describing full range of solid oak glass-fronted bookcases. 


reading thanks to an unsenti-_ 

mental, ironical style.’ 

BIRMINGHAM POST 13s. 6d. - 
Reprinting already 


Flight © 
of Wild Geese 
RONALD FRASER 


Evoking Chinese scenes both 
subtle and delicate in form and 
detail, Sir Ronald tells the story 
-of a prima ballerina in the 
Dancing school attached to 
the court of the Emperor 
Che Tsung, during the Sung 
dynasty. ==-13s. 6d. 


Coming on September 26th 


HERMAN WOUK 


author of 
THE ‘CAINE’ MUTINY ~ 
_ Marjorie 
Morningstar 
: ? 


640 pp. 16s. 


we aren 


h eral sympathies, > William 
bu of any adversary, and Seeckt’s _ 

' © Professor Quidde anys 
rearmament achieved by _ 
s before Hitler came to 
sorption of all those elements 


the Reichswehr, are also made clear: 

‘Br itish ‘military representatives reported these 
thin ngs to London but their ‘Teports _ were 
tly ignored. _ - = a 
ie army gave Hitler his chance. | eh 
he who broke down the officer | 


have liked to do away so many years” 
but which seemed always to reinstate itself — 
more securely than before until the Bohemian 
yral was in command. But Hitler destroyed 

old military order not with a view to making © 
is subjects into citizens, as the post-Jena re- 
rs had wished, but to subject them more 
y. And the army, which had claimed to 
Both: ‘the. essence of the state and its con- 
nce, was polluted by its tolerance of the 
ssacre of June 30, 1934, and corrupted by | 
tler’s gifts. Professor. “Craig therefore attaches 
no importance to ‘its belated acts of opposition 
to Hitler: without mercy he condemns the 
ilure of Germany’s last military leaders to 
demonstrate ‘ ‘any trace of the moral courage, 
the spiritual independence and the deep patriot- 
‘ism which had marked the careers of . .. Scharn- 
horst, Boyen and Gneisenau. Without these 
s, their other gifts were without value and 
ey themselves were powerless to avert the 
saster which had been so largely the result 
their political irresponsibility’. The builders 
the new army of the Federal Republic are 

pa te ae this lesson to heart. 


- 
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‘Retreat from Hagens An Essay on the . 
ae Intellectual “Life of our Time. 


s is a pretentious book, but there is no 


the high praise of his book by his publishers. 
blurb tells us that ‘Dr. Nathan has pro- 
iced a luminously intelligent book, contro- 
jal and amusing.’ In fact it is rather silly 
superficial and the opposite of luminous; 
im no way amusing, and is controversial 
in the sense of talking a great deal of 
se. It is written with the air of omnisci- _ 
ce in a stream of generalisations. It purports 
be a dissertation on the so-called. revolt 
sainst reason which so many people like 
athan glibly assume, but which a recent — 
> of the Political Quarterly showed to be 
imaginary. Dr. Nathan’s spate of 
‘ generalities is so bewildering that, 
reading his 250 pages with agonised inten- 
conscientious readers would have to 
mplete defeat; his intelligence is so 
ous that it is impossible to get any 
of what he thinks his thesis or the 


can say about Dr. Nathan with © 


certainty is ec is against the — 
he sin ply al pera ® clas 


or constitutional govern- z 


anys Reich ‘Scharnhorst and his friends _ 


_ By Peter Nathan. Heinemann. 15s. 


it to justify, the pretensions of the author 


at 9 = sn eee about: these ‘ PORTERS 
tuals’. The generalisations are usually incredibly 


thiess | dismissal “of sweeping and more often than not absurd. 


‘The intellectuals of our time, unconsciously 
seeking a way of being united to their brothers, 
needing an authority, wanting to have their 
- conflicts removed or solved, are ready to 

- accept any kind of made-up hope or system of 
beliefs.’ Or consider the nonsense in»the follow- 
ing generalisation: ‘Women protect society 
from the intellects of the men. They have always 
influenced society in favour of stability, as they 
remain nearer the realities of nature’. 

Dr. Nathan employs the classical strategy or 
tactics of the unintelligent controversialist; he 
puts up an imaginary intellectual Aunt Sally 
and then triumphantly knocks him or her down 
with an imaginary fact. For instance, he tells us 
that ‘ Since the time of the Encyclopaedists and 
_ Rousseau, it is claimed that all the ideas about 
improving society and humanity are based on 
-reason—on reason, as this word was understood 
during the late eighteenth century.’ This 
ridiculous imbecile, the intellectual, not only 
implicitly believed in the Encyclopaedists; 
Rousseau, and reason, but also swallowed the 
whole of Freudian psycho-analysis, because— 
Dr. Nathan explains—psycho-analysis ‘ flattered 
him by giving him reason to ‘believe that he was 
not such a despicable person as he sometimes 
thought. That quintessential intellectual 
Voltaire said of the prophet Habakkuk, whom 
he did not like, that ‘he was capable of any- 
thing’. Dr. Nathan obviously thinks the same 
of the intellectual, and, to judge from this book, 
the intellectual might return the compliment 
and say that, as a thinker and controversialist, 
Dr. Nathan is capable of anything. 


Norman Douglas. A Selection from his 
Works with an Introduction by D. 
M. Low. Secker and Warburg and 
Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


A great deal has been written about Norman 
Douglas, describing the man and his unusual 
philosophy of life, since his death. So much, 
that the Douglas legend now tends to blind 
many readers to the- unique quality of his 
writings. Mr. D. M. Low, in making this com- 
prehensive selection from the best of Douglas’ 
books, has revealed his dazzling achievements. 


For let it be admitted at once that Douglas’ 


novel, South Wind, is a modern classic and that 
few contemporary writers have produced travel 
books as individual and as beautifully written as 
Siren Land or Old Calabria. Mr. Low’s volume 
has generous extracts from all three of these 
works, = 

In an age which glorifies the common man 
and strives to achieve the Welfare State, 
Norman Douglas remains an anachronism. An 
aristocrat by birth and upbringing, he had little 
sympathy for social reforms. Fiercely indivi- 
dualistic, he defied many modern conventions 
but he always managed to remain a humane and 
civilised being. He had a warm feeling for life: 
he loved beauty, he was wise, and he only felt 


really content in the south. The key to his- 


work, as Mr. Low states in his introduction, 
lies in Douglas’ phrase in Siren Land where he 
says: ‘Many of us would do well to medi- 


terraneanise ourselves for a season, to quicken | 


those ethic roots from which has ss so 


- the technical sense, sublime. 


Mr. Loe informs us in his introdu 
es es ghee ae came Spatparstvey: 


is apparent in his prose an ae an — 


eighteenth-century elegance. The best pages in 


such works as Fountains in the Sand, a travel — 


- book about: North Africa, Old Calabria, and — 
the autobiographical Looking Back all have a 


precise beauty of style that can only be achieved 
after much labour. Another quality in Douglas’ 
writing is the remarkable manner in which he 
can sketch and evoke unusual personalities. 
This gift is particularly evident in the novel, 
South 
brilliant and the wit as ‘lively and challenging 
as if it were written only yesterday. But Mr. 
Low has not been content to give us only the 
summits of Douglas’ writings; he has also in- 
cluded little-known pieces such as the sympa- 
thetic study of Ouida from Alone, a charming 
extract from London Street Games, and two 
penetrating biographical sketches of his ‘con- 
temporaries, Rupert Brooke and D. H. Law- 
rence. Altogether, this selection provides an 
admirable introduction to the works of a writer 
who deserves to be better known amongst the 
younger generations, and it does honour to” a 
master of modern English prose. 


The North Sea. By Heinrich Heine. 
Translated by Vernon Watkins. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

77 Poems. By Alberto de Lacerda. 
Translated by Alberto de Lacerda and 
Arthur Waley. Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d. 


Heine’s ‘North Sea Pictures’ are rhymeless 
Pindaric odes, German romanticism being, in 


—death-pale maidens, spectres, storms, sunsets, 
wild waves—their incantatory repetitions and 
their generalised gloom 

Unendliches Sehnen, tiefe Wehmut 

Beschleicht mein Herz 
—may nowadays seem,. to the sophisticated 
English reader, empty clichés, a mixture of 
grandeur and humility, half marble and half 
tears. Yet many of the poems remain, in the 
true sense, classics: their very titles are inescap- 
able, ‘ Abenddimmerung’, ‘ Sonnenuntergang’, 
« Meeresstille? , ‘Die Nacht am Strande’. It is 
very interesting to see the influence of a poem 
like ‘ Seegespenst’ on Arnold (‘The Forsaken 
Merman’: but ‘Dover Beach’ is a Heinesque 
poem too). Mr. Watkins’ translations, placed 


“opposite the originals in this beautifully printed 


edition, make the best of Heine’s magnificent 


“German, though occasionally the ‘Homeric’ 


simplicity is dispersed (e.g., ‘Es wititet der 
Sturm’ become ‘Furious the storm beats down ’) 


‘and the great compounds inevitably lose their 


resonance in hyphenated English. There is the 
occasional error (the force of ‘nur noch’ on 
p. 61, at the beginning of the beautiful sunset 
poem in the second cycle, is not quite rendered), 
but on the whole this is a straightforward job 
which should offer those with no German all 
the help they need (short of themselves being 
translated too) in reading a great, alien poetic 
creation, consciously wrestled for, independent, 
defiant. 

Though at first sight German poetry, full of 
such obvious ‘snips’ as ‘sternlos und kalt ist 
die nacht’, seems easier to translate into English 
than poetry written in a Romance tongue, in 


fact, as Mr, Watkins’ translation shows (through 


Wind, where the characterisation is — 


Their properties — 
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MULTIPLIX. 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


are the answer to the expanding library. 


They grow withit! They are fitted to- 
gether in a few seconds, can be parted, 
rearranged and added to with ease. 
MULTIPLIX are made in two sizes, the 
larger being designed to house The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. MULTIPLIX 
is low priced—even by Phoenix stan- 


dards—and carries no tax. The arrange- 
6. h~ 


ment shown costs £16.16. 


Whatever your bookhousing problem, 
try Phoenix. Write today for our 20- 


page illustrated bookcase catalogue. 
The coupon brings you a free copy. 


TO The Phoenix Gallery (Dept. G), 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 


Without obligation please send me your Bookcase 
catalogue. 


Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd. 


|) coME TO. mE ic 
THE LSI) 


If you have talent you may succeed 
on your own, by trial and error. 
On the other hand you may give 
up in despair. You may think that 
writing either comes naturally, or 
not at all, forgetting that painters, 
musicians and all other craftsmen 
‘had to learn their art from those 
-who knew more than they. 


TO THE CHAPEL PERILOUS 
NAOMI MITCHISON 

The Holy Grail is found. Through the eyes of two news- 
paper reporters, Mrs. Mitchison shows the effect on the 


world of King Arthur and his Knights and comments 
satirically on the distortion of truth. 12s. 6d. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION 
SIR BASIL BARTLETT 


The shortage of writers for this demanding medium is 
becoming acute. The former Drama Script Supervisor for 
~the B.B.C. gives a succinct guide to television technique. ~~ 
Extracts from copyright scripts form a valuable appendix. 
9s. 6d. 


WESTERN GERMANY FROM DEFEAT 
TO REARMAMENT | 


ALFRED GROSSER 


Re A brilliant analysis, by a Frenchman. It deals with the 
political and economic problems and has an exceptionally 
good study of the trade union movement and of the 
intellectual and moral situation. Translated by Richard Rees. 

18s. 


If you. are disappointed witlr your 
own results why not get in touch 
with the London School of 
Journalism? It was founded under 
the patronage of that great 
journalist Lord Northcliffe. Many 
‘famous newspaper proprietors and 
editors have been its Patrons. And 
it has helped thousands to success. 
Why not find out if the LSJ.can 
help you also? It costs nothing to 
write for the book kl for the 
Press.” 


MORAL JUDGEMENT 
D. DAICHES RAPHAEL 


This book deals with most of the problems of Moral 
Philosophy by concentrating on two—the criterion of | 
right action and the nature of Moral judgement. ——_‘/6s. 


_ Chief Secretary : 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


(MUSeum 4574) 
“* There are LSJ students all over the world.” — 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD ~ 


Accept 


this beautiful book free | | | 


Remember—it is not only 
the Increased Interest 


; - 0 : 
NOW 3 | NET. 

d ‘ (te Society pays the Income Tax) : 
site It’s the safety of your Capital, 


its easy withdrawal, and the fact 
that it does not depreciate 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRY | ‘WHICH MAKE 


of the boudoir, here is a vivid contemporary picture of a brilliant 
courtesan who carried frivolity to the point of genius. With 
magnificent studies by Sir William Russell Flint, r.A., and bound in 
quarter-silk, this superb book is free to all who join The Folio Society. 


Fu THE PEACOCK-PRIDE of a state appearance to the intimacy 


PLANET 


Membership brings you special editions of the world’s great books, 
from Omar Khayyam and-Boccaccio to Rupert Brooke and Wilkie “ 8 U j L DI N G SOCI ETY 


Collins, with illustrations by distinguished artists. These handsome 


SOCIETY 


38 DEAN’S YARD, 
_ LONDON, SWI 


Post the coupon today for new illustrated twelve-page Prospectus. 


volumes are individually designed and beautifully printed and bound, ; : H A R E Ss 
yet they often cost no more than ordinary books. vir hes A 
-such an attractive investment 
Send me, free, new Folio Society Prospectus Pe write for details nw 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) i‘ 
_ PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, BOR: 

Tel: MONarch 8985 + ae 
One of the aoe Societies — size consistently miners large reservea 
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if familiar, point that things stock unlikables is a reflection on the value of 
_are not always as they seem. It begins Mr. Balchin’s argument. His argument is that 
al of a man named Jason Pellew, a wise man would not condemn on superficial 
sed and found guilty of fraud. The appearances, as Jason’s judge condemns Jason. 
passing sentence, says that the On what principle, then, is the reader encour- 
s had every advantage behind him aged to condemn the minor characters? Is it 
y opportunity before him, and that he because they are minor characters? 

berately chosen the way of folly, crime — Nietzsche follows unexpectedly on the teeta 
shame. So one might think from appear- of Freud, and in the circumstances the title of 
Reality follows in the form of Jason the book is oddly unsuitable. Mr. Balchin is 
true biography as told by a lifelong — not at all interested in sparrows; he has written 
This shows that the prisoner did not about the fall of an eagle which never, poor 
ery advantage behind him or every — _ creature, had a chance. 

ity before him; but, on the contrary, = The Huge Season is another book about a 
it some catastrophe of the kind which befell fallen eagle. Mr. Morris’ Charles Lawrence is a 
was virtually predictable from the events of rich, attractive, Californian college-boy whose 
searliest years. tennis is up to Davis Cup standard, but who goes 
very readable story. Jason Pellew is the away to fight bulls instead and shoots himself 
| terrifying paranoiac general who so after being gored in his novillada. Is it as if a 
him that he takes: refuge i in fantasy. The Scott Fitzgerald hero were to die like someone 
or, Henry Payne, meeting him for the first out of Ernest Hemingway? It is. But Mr. Morris 
when they are both small boys, notices even has not written, as some American reviewers 
how false and ingratiating Jason is, but he ave suggested, a novel ‘in the manner of’ 
discerns his plight, and responds to a cer- fijtzgerald and Hemingway and the fashion of 
sweetness which is inseparable from his the nineteen-twenties. He has written a novel 
defects. Later the two boys are at the about the tail-end of the nineteen-twenties when 
chool, | and Payne observes with sorrow bright young Americans saw themselves as 
ason’s desire for affection and attention Fitzgerald or Hemingway characters and behaved 
mes his prudence and his sense, such as accordingly. 

; of truth. By the time they are at the 
versity together, ‘Payne’s interest has become | rewarding subject. Some novelists have clearly 
3S protective and more ambivalent; but the come to have more influence than religion or 
rce of -destiny—rather noticeably primed by philosophy on the way that some young people 
Balchin—does not allow their lives to fall - five their lives, but Mr. Morris is, I think, the 
t. An affair which Jason has with a scruffy first writer who has made that influence itself 
nan communist serves‘ only to draw him the subject of a novel. I only wish he 
to Payne, and even the war does not had made his novel a little more intelligible. 
rate the two friends for long. Payne is pre- One does not need to be a graduate of Prince- 


. 
in 


on’s moment of glory (as a secret agent), Great Gatsby or Fiesta, but The Huge Season 
e also witnesses the several stages of the jg written in a collegiate vernacular which few 
fall. — English readers will be able to follow with ease. 
; Seletesicn’ well but, alas, his fluent “What is more, the story is told by a com- 
veys little which is not commonplace. plicated flash-back method; chapters written in 
edly he is never boring, but that is be- the fifst person by one Charles Foley and dated 
he has made the frustration of boredom an 1952 alternate with chapters written in the third 
itself, an object of a positively military person and dated 1929. It is a method which 
Mr. Balchin is clearly not a diminishes lucidity. 
for nothing, Even so there are times And yet the book repays the effort it exacts. 
tactics are a little obvious. To give but Charles Lawrence himself is not altogether a 
ple: he has introduced into the» success, but Lawrence’s three college friends are 
ason’s trial a description of a new - splendidly done, and they, in a way, are more 
his seat on the bench. The episode ‘important than he. Lawrence is a hero because 
ing whatever on the narrative. It he is one of those beings who, in Sir Harold 
to add a touch of novelty, but so.» Nicolson’s words, ‘repeat the legends of the 
= oa for that purpose that it fails past and enhance the dreams of the future’. 
ed effect. Tt is Lawrence’s friends who know the legends 
a novelist as calculating as Mr. and dream the dreams, and it is only through 
of spent on the them that Lawrence exists as a hero. Mr. Morris 
surprisingly disproportion- is not a sentimental writer, but his picture of 
are lovingly and lavishly life in California and Paris in 1929 has caught 
ie company is cast something of the period charm of the time 
a eget boa a when, for all their ‘ disillusionment ’ » People still 
n aniac _ brassy. believed i in happiness, 


"recalls the Ge 


RS BALCHIN’S Fae, eakes’ ‘the in- “Indeed the very presenice of this: Foran’ of. 


I think Mr. Morris has chosen an unusually . 


as a parachute instructor to secret agents, ton or Yale to understand the language of The 


these two Epks alone. 


‘The Fall f the Sparrow. By Nigel Balchin. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


ger " er Se fe | The Huge Season. By Wright Morris. Secker and_ Warburg. 12s. 6a 
Fee ot oe ree ‘The Self-Betrayed. By Joseph Wechsberg. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
: Myre a, i Whee | 
ve eae | Waiting for the Mahatma. By Re K. Narayan. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Wechsberg is sentimental, as, indeed, he 
needs to be to write the bitter-sweet New Yorker 


comic articles he does so well. In The Self-— 


Betrayed he has entered the Arthur Koestler 
country; he has attempted to write a serious 
novel about the impact of communism on the 


Balkan bourgeoisie. Here his sentimentalism, far 
from being an asset, Proves a disastrous handi- 


cap.. 
Mr. Wechsberg’s first four chapters describe 
the childhood of a Jewish boy named Jacques 


Willert in a central European industrial town. 


They read like fictionalised autobiography, and 


very agreeable they are. Then abruptly everything - 


changes. Willert grows up and goes to America, 
fifteen years fly by, and the rest of the book is 
taken up with a journalistic story of Willert’s 
native country under communism. 


No novelist can write successfully about com- | 
‘munism unless he has some idea of what it 
» feels Ikke to be a communist. Mr. Wechsberg 
has clearly not one inkling. Having none, he — 


sometimes seems to play into his enemies’ hands. 
Communists say that Americans think of 
nothing but material things, and they might 
claim to find some evidence of this in Mr. 


Wechsberg’s harping on his bourgeois comforts. 


For instance, at the end of the book, when he 
has left the agonies of eastern Europe behind 
him and is describing his arrival in Zurich, 


Mr. Wechsberg’s Willert says: 


The concrete runway under my feet was so 
clean that you could have eaten off the ground. 
The large windows of the glass-and-concrete 
building reflected the sun’s rays. A large, cheerful 
room, glass enclosed, with bright leather chairs; 
a long counter with rows of chocolates and cigar- 


ettes, all the cigarettes in the world; and on the — 


other side, a large counter with watches and 
clocks. Well-dressed people, and healthy-looking 
waitresses, and the smell of strong coffee, and 
people buying souvenirs. The-cash register was 
hiccuping: happily. 

A communist would read these words with 
triumphant contempt, and I admit I can 
understand why. — 

Waiting for the Mahatma 5 is an Indian novel 
by the author of The English Teacher and 
Mr. Sampath, It is the story of Sriram, a 
twenty-year-old orphan, not bright, but irre- 
sistibly good-natured, who falls in love with 
Bharati, a beautiful disciple and protégée of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Because of the girl Sriram 
becomes a zealot for Indian independence, but 
he makes the mistake of joining the militant 
faction led by Chandra Bose and is sent to gaol. 
However, when India gains her freedom, Sriram 
is released, reproached by the Mahatma for 
straying from the true path of Non-Violence, 
but forgiven, and betrothed to the girl on the 
eve of the Mahatma’s death. 

It is a simple story, told with great delicacy 
and freshness and wit, and besides the insight it 
gives into the workings of the Indian mind, the 
book 3 is a joy to read. 
ae - Maurice CraNsTton 
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Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Entertaining Advice 


In ‘Is Tuts Your PROBLEM?’ professional 
sincerity was squeezed out of our cathode tubes 
with a precision suggesting that the producer 
was a psychotherapist who has been reading 
Pavlov. The programme opened a series illus- 
trating the sort of personal 
problems which created the 
omniscient ‘aunts’ of the 
women’s magazines. It was 
introduced and explained by a 
lady with the Pygmalion name 
of Edana Romney, who ap- 
pealed to our higher viewing 
natures with a sympathetic 
intensity that was neither 
feigned nor refaned but which 
also carried no conviction of 
devotion to a higher purpose 
than that of being a success 
on television. Probably any 
day now Miss Romney. herself 
will become a_ poster-borne 
super-aunt, announced as 
having ‘joined’ a Sunday 
newspaper as its specialist in 
human nature. That — she 
would be decently pleased: to 
learn that the programme had 
helped her fellow men and 
women we cannot doubt and 
the same degree of recogni- 
tion, at least, can be accorded 
to her co-adjutors, the anony- 
mous doctor, the Rev. Leslie 
Weatherhead, J. F. Wolfenden, 


idea from the start. Many personal problems 
reflect the condition of society and are thereby 
qualified for public examination. What I cannot 
accept is the view that they should be brought 
into the realm of showmanship. 

I now see that the producer of ‘Is This Your 
Problem?’ is not a psychotherapist but Huw 
Wheldon, who, so far as I know, has not been 
reading Pavlov. ; 

Last Sunday afternoon showed ‘The Brains 


is et, all the same, that-he is there.) We c 
centrate more than we should on what app 
to be the game of snap which the questi 
master, Hugh Ross Williamson, is playing v 
the secretary lady on his left, and observe 1 


‘her beautifully subdued manner suggests 1 


she is considering whether to take the veil. 
idly ponder the assurance that the team does 
see the questions beforehand and wonder \ 
chooses them and why he does not make. a- be 
job of it. We specu 
whether the question-mast 
talents, expressed in theolc 
politics, journalism,, 
drama, biography, - ficti 
broadcasting, and good felk 
ship, would not be better u 
in answering, not  aski 
questions. 

By now the half-hour 
over, because the ‘ brains’ 
only about twenty minutes 
it: not enough and not fait 
the questioning viewers. WE 
ever the climate, ‘ The Bra 
Trust’ faces a hard winter. 
comes on at an unconger! 
hour for many viewers, Si 
days at 4.30. Already it 
confronted by competitive ¢ 
tractions. Once again, si: 
has not indispensably emt 
lished sound. Television n 
compel closer study of 
relationship between the t 
Perhaps there is no t 
affinity: perhaps our pres 
assumptions will have to 
revised. As the Greyfriars t 
would say, the perhapsfuln 


and Edgar Lustgarten, with ‘Gardening Club’ on September 16: (left to right) Percy Thrower discussing gardening Of television is terrific. 


his rather tenuous linking role 
in the proceedings. 

The three first-named were placed along one 
side of a massive refectory table, reminding me 
of the authenticated remark of an undertaker to 
a newly widowed woman in a London suburb: 
‘You can’t have anything but oak in a road like 
this’. The furnishing of the set generally com- 
plied with that solid standard of respectability. 
There were chintzy drapes, comfortable wing- 
armchairs, and flowers*arranged with an altar- 
piece nicety of effect. All very composing to the 
nerves, one would say, particularly the wing 
chairs. They protected from our curiosity two 
of the victims of fate whose problems we were 
to hear discussed, a deserted husband who is left 
to bring up three children, and a spinster of 
forty-one who has a child by a married man. 
Allowed to hear them speak, we wondered 
whether their friends and neighbours recognised 
their voices. Otherwise, they remained deliber- 
ately mysterious entities, of whom we could see 
only the knees of the man and the hands of the 
woman, fumbling with her bag. Edgar Lust- 
garten moved with ingratiating ease between 
them and their advisers at the table. The advice 
was hardly profound; not life-changing, anyhow. 

In fact, artificiality could not have been 
carried much further and the well-meaning part 
of the programme was not powerful enough to 
offset it. It is fair to suppose that ‘ Is This Your 
Problem?’ is pervaded by a broad compassion 
and in that sense it merits our regard. Behind 
the compassion is a compulsion to provide 
entertainment. That, in my opinion, damns the 


problems with R. C. Balfour, and D. E. P. Dunne 


Trust’ to be still hesitant in its visual form, 


which has as yet to attain the balance and 
adroitness that were the making of its sound- 
only counterpart. Turn down the sound and 
you are left with the effect of looking at a group 
of people through a good pair of field-glasses. 


The scene has a passing charm—shall we say?— ~ 


but hardly holds the eye. Bring up the sound 
again and you realise that your attention is still 
not implacably held. It is liable to be caught by 
the fact that invariably Julian Huxley turns 
away. from the camera, having had his say, as if 
he wished he had something better to do. (One 


And so we say farewell t 

benevolent monopoly wh 

for nearly twenty years, with a war interregnu 
has guided with care, if not always with realis 
a revolution as profound as that of the print 


. press. 


REGINALD POUNI 


DRAMA 


La Vie Parisien: 


Dip you STAay uP on Thursday evening to | 
the show transmitted, with a few interruptio 
from the Moulin Rouge in Montmartre? Tec 


As seen by the viewer in ‘Hawick Dollar Spinner’ on September 15: a knitting machine and (ight) 


model wearing a square-necked sweater ay ig 


ally, despite breakdowns, this was excellent: 
ook us nearer to, and searched more inti- 
tely into, dances which were exactly as I 
vember them from a first visit there, some 
rs ago now. Males of the right age, and 
men too, if they feel curious, may possibly 
efit from such a visit: I do not know. I be- 
¢ to a generation which, at school, was 
sged if found reading a publication called_La 
| Parisienne, so naturally it perhaps meant 
re to me than it might to a child brought up 
id today’s corset advertisements. The point 
however, not whether the dances of the 
ulin Rouge are per se indecent: I would not 
competent to judge any such thing. But that 
y are intended to be mildly improper it seems 
Sossible to deny. What is more, if they were 
be performed in a station waiting-room at 
mingham or under the pier at Clacton, or 
mn perhaps if a film of them were to be trans- 
ted through Her Majesty’s Mails, their per- 
rators or managers would assuredly be run-in 
the police. Yet here, under the auspices of 
-Postmaster-General we have them projected 
o our hearthrug! What now becomes of all 
paraphernalia about X certificates, and all 
t sort of thing? 
| don’t in the least want to rant about hypo- 
sy, though I believe that to be a ‘damaging 
lity of mind, but is the state of affairs not 
her extraordinary? The question is one which 
elevision critic has seriously to ask himself. 
mgruity is the key to it. There used to be 
nething called ‘Double Standard’ which for 
ig I believed to be a term used in accountancy. 
was abolished, we were told, with the new 
lality between the sexes. But was it not very 
ful? It just meant apparently that there was 
> sort of story for the Nursery and another 
‘the Smoking Room. That you did not mark 
‘ place in the family Bible with a comic post- 
d from the seaside; nor use certain words in 
xed company. I repeat—very useful, if also 
ssibly unwholesome. But with television . . 
Ta la!, if I may coin a phrase much in use Jast 
ek: everything comes out of the same box, 
+. cancan and the evening hymn. It is as if 
rsery rhymes and Beatrix Potter were kept on 
; same shelf as:-les contes pour les vieux mes- 
urs. To save correspondence on the subject, I 
© no sides myself, but I say that assuredly it 
what our American friends call ‘a problem’, 
‘eal one. 
Dogged examples of British- 
oo la la! came from a 
musical piece called 
omance in Candlelight’, 
lerein dapper French funny 
m and Miss Sally Ann 
es sang these very words, 
st fatiguingly, at us. It was 
elief to pass on to ‘The 
arlet Pimpernel’ where at 
- only Mummerset was . 
d among the common folk 
Frenchmen addressed’ 
chwomen roundly as citi- 
esses. ‘The wonderful old 
k did much better as a 
_than this. This play of 
as never much and went 
limply. The big out- 
| of the excitement never 
clear and much of the 
was tentative. Tony 
amade such an exhibi- 
of Sir Percy that in- 
ity gripped us by the 
It was all quite enjoy- 
‘but rather in the way of a 
1Cal piece in ‘ Children’s 
r’, which was not quite 
10ugh. Next week there 
isiana, including 
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something which, 
on the assumption 
that everything 
Parisian is ‘ nothing 
but splendour and 
feminine gender’, is 
described as a visit 
to the Eiffel Tower’s 
‘La troisieme étage’. 
Laced through this 
dazzling scheme are 
constant visits to 
the Priestleys’-—the 
play, which showed 
up well from the 
Duchess Theatre, 
and a home concert 
in which circum- 
stances were not 
favourable to a 
really fine account 
of Beethoven but 
which displayed 
much attentive good 
humour, Professor 
Abraham as. a deft 
volta pagine, and 
Jacquetta Hawkes 
brandishing a plat- 
ter in the dining- 
room. But the piano tone sounded poor: not 
Eric Harrison’s fault, I think. 

Among successes of the week were the Llyn 
Safaddan players in the Welsh play ‘ Davy 
Jones’s Dinner’; and Mr. Alexander Gauge in 
number two of the crime stories, ‘As I was 
saying’. Mr. Gauge, looking like a terrified 
blend of Orson Welles and Eugene Pallette, en- 
acted a rude fellow who tried to settle a case of 
blackmail in his own way and was brought to 
judgement by the tactless thoroughness of two 
ministering angels, a housekeeper and a down- 
trodden typist. Some of the acting was sketchy 
and, as at the climax of ‘The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel’, one did not guite get the point (for it 
seemed it might well have been the cops them- 
selves and not Miss Sylvia Coleridge who had 
seen Mr. Gauge’s return over the back wall). A 
Boccaccio kind of tale ‘The Laboratory’, by 
David Campton, brought forth some energetic 
acting from Peter Bennett, Zena Howard, and 


‘The Scarlet Pimpernel’ on September 18, with Harriette Johns as Lady Blakeney, Tony 
Britton as Sir Percy Blakeney, Ronald Howard as Sir Andrew Ffoulkes, and (with hands 


behind his back) Douglas Wilmer as Chauvelin 


Scene from ‘Davy Jones’s Dinner’ on September 13: Jack Walters as Davy 
Jones ‘the box’; Steve Roderick as Fred ‘the lamps’, and Dilys Samuel as 


Liza Hargest 


others, and it did at least make its point about 
the fun of mixing love philtres instead of poisons 
in fifteenth-century Florence. What was missing 
was verbal style; example: ‘ I’'ll have you hung’, 
etc. 

The day these lines appear is the day when 
B.B.C. Television (which will be my concern 
henceforward here) admits a rival and sees a 
first chink in its armour of monopoly. Besides a 
trip to the land of Oo la la, there is also, I 
notice, a play called ‘The Hole in the Wall’. 
Once more into the breach, dear friends? 

Puitie Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Slipping Back 


THERE ARE WEEKS WHEN it is pleasant to slip 
quietly into the past as the Nesbit children used 
to do beneath the arch of their Amulet. Stern 
people call it escapism; well, 
let them! I escaped, most will- 
ingly, last week to a small 
provincial capital in Central 
Russia — Tsarist Russia —for 
the sake of ‘Wife for Sale’ 
(Home), a comedy adapted by 
David Tutaev from a tale by 
the young Chekhov. When 
Chekhov was a gay dog, he 
was very gay. Although at the 
end of this piece someone 
sings a song beginning ‘ All 
my joys and hopes are no 
more’, which would go very 
well as a number for three 
sisters by a lake at the bottom 
of the cherry orchard, much 
of the occasion was in the key 
of farce. 

We had to agree, first of all, 
that it was funny for a man 
to pay 150,000 roubles for the 
wife of another. It did not 
take long to agree, though the 
price here seemed to be in- 
flated. Liza—acted with the 
proper caprice by Marjorie 
Westbury—was a _ shameless 
philanderer. (She came to us 
vividly, this girl with the little 
cat-face, the curly, sooty hair, 
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Present as a new type of book sontenedon complete e 
in one issue of “John Bull” 
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‘ eiEAEp eset She went fronts a 
mbling, grumbling minor official (Deryck 


Fl m’ of another, an English, song, to a 
ealthy, squashy crystallised fruit of a middle- 
e admirer (Peter Cushing). But—for all this 
as due to cupidity (her husband’ s) and stu- 


as amiably cynical, and good radio material. 
arles Lefeaux, the producer, had a happy 
ght with a cannonade of sound effects. Brooks 
bbled; military bands clamoured; ‘opera 
gers “wawled and cried’; and it is hard to 
y how many gigs jingled. Sheila Moloney, asa 
1ild, was a sound-effect in herself. ‘Come into 
sitting-room ’, invited Mr. Guyler at one 
s0int, ‘I’m just walloping the boy’. And Miss 
Moloney let herself go in what I imagine was a 
3 fateful part. The whole business, with Peter 
Copley to narrate, was loudly chuckling non- 
ense; the young Chekhov might have cheered. 
“That 1882. We moved forward a trifle to 
'885 and to a small Welsh market town. There, 
n ‘A Jig for the Gypsy’ (Home), commerce 
yas not in wives but in the future. The local 
rypsy, an agreeable woman with a conscience, 
yas persuaded to sell to the Liberal candidate 
ae result of a coming election. Tea-leaves told 
im that he would be elected (the expenses, by 
way, went down to ‘pen-nibs’), and his 
upporters hastened to spread the news on the 
round that it would encourage waverers to vote 
r the winning side. There were various brands 
_black magic in Caerhowell; the Tories tried 
heir own wizard. If it sounds like an odd way 
f conducting an election, we must agree—as 
ome voluble man observed—that many a con- 
jeror consulted the omens before going into 
le. It was merely slipping back into tradition. 
What about Alexander? And did anyone think 
ss of Arthur because Merlin was his counsellor? 
On the air this made a mildly pleasant diver- 
ion, helped a lot by the Welsh accents. The 
atist, Robertson Davies, had been less in- 
yentive than he might, and the true voice came 
through only now and again in such'a phrase as 
“he votes of the basest elements count as much 
is the votes of the chapel deacons—more, for 
here are more of them’. Dilys Davies looked 
ifter the fortune-telling Benoni; but the play, 
or all its decorative* squiggles and curlicues, 
ddly lacked substance. 
Russian, Welsh, and at last Greek (a combina- 
on Borrow might have enjoyed). The Oxford 
University Dramatic Society (Third) took us 
ack into the mythical history of Attica and to 
e ‘Hippolytus’ of Euripides. This, the hun- 
‘edth major production of the O.U.D.S., was 
pne at Oxford earlier in the year. On that 
ecasion the production suffered from the 
rotesque masks. One remembers an-expression 
n the face of Hippolytus for which Daisy Ash- 
rd would have had the word, ‘very sneery’, 
nd the voices had a hollow boom from beneath 
contorted features. It was a pity, for there 
ere Passages when Kenneth Cavander’s austere 
sion had the right authority and power. 
on radio much of the speaking became 
in, unvaried. The Hippolytus, though his con- 


dence grew, began loosely (one heard ‘thah’, 


eachah ’, eee ”). Phaedra at times was 
erely shrill, even if Dilys Hamlett also de- 
»ped with the part. We had to wait for the 
ri ‘of Jack Good (Theseus), and the narra- 
: of Daibhidh Mitchell (Messenger), to feel 
: expected surge and emotion. I suppose that 
now it is old-fashioned to mourn for Gilbert 
tray; but, while acknowledging the dignity 
vA; Sevander’s text, I did miss: the pulsing 
of the Murray version which re- 


ood, now and again, to slip back. 
‘AE | J. C. TRewmn 


armas Acta a voice at times like the ‘ big bass — 


dity (her own)—she took a return ticket. It 


special knowledge and insight, 


rs as 3a omer ye Swe ae ‘ 
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THE SPOKEN WORD 
; Food for all Tastes 


AMONG THE MORE ENCOURAGING and unchar- 


~~acteristic features of this politics-saturated age 


are the continued existence of ornithologists and 
the widespread interest in their activities that has 
made James Fisher’s ‘ Birds in Britain’ one of 
the most popular of radio programmes. It offers 
us from time to time—it would be every week if 
I could have my way—an escape not out of 
reality but into it: a half-hour’s escape from the 
wear and tear of personal anxieties and world 
problems into-a region of exact and disinterested 
observation. Nothing is easier than to wax 
facetious about an enthusiasm that pays no 
dividends in terms of either guns or butter, and 
Serves no utilitarian end; but it is true to say, 
adapting (and perverting) a remark of Dr. 
Johnson’s, that a man is never more innocently 
employed than when studying the nature and 
habits of birds, whose very. remoteness from 
human concerns is a chief part of their charm 
for us. Mr. Fisher makes a perfect chairman, 
friendly and easy and with no false heartiness; 
and he chooses his team of fellow-experts with 
so discriminating a skill that the ensuing 
dialogue, though scripted, does manage for the 
most part to sound like genuine conversation. 

I am precluded, by its publication last week, 
from discussing Mrs. 
talk, the first of three, in the Third Programme: 
it must suffice to say that it was as good to hear 
as to read—better indeed, because of its warmth 
and intimacy, the mingling of love and irony 
in her voice. It is a truism nowadays that the 
first requisite in broadcasting is sincerity: the 
microphone is the most merciless of lie-detectors. 
And when, added to sincerity, a speaker has 


doubly memorable. We do not look to the Light 
Programme for that kind of fare, but many 
listeners will rejoice, as I do, in the return of 
‘Any Questions?’, under the always lively chair- 
manship of Freddy Grisewood. It is often an 
exasperating affair, partly because so. many 
members of the team insist on a too rigid adher- 
ence to the maxim that what I tell you three 
times is true, going on and on, as though wound 
up, long after their points have been made; but 
partly for the more flattering reason that oné 
always wants to be chipping in, and cannot. 
Spontaneity is of the essence of this programme 
and an important part of its attraction; but I 
submit that nothing would be lost, and something 
gained, if the speakers.were allowed a ten-minute 
preview of the questions, on the quality of 
which so much depends. Unfortunately some of 
the more intelligent of the questions are thinly 
disguised statements of opinion leaving little to 
be said beyond ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’. 

To describe a talk as a restatement of the 
obvious may seem disparaging, but is not neces- 
sarily so: when plain truths are denied, and the 


‘denial gains curréncy, someone must sooner or 


later undertake the task of patiently re-affirming 
them. Some twenty-two years ago a vigorous 
assault was made on the hitherto unchallenged 
doctrine that to create ‘ living ’ characters, and so 
add memorable figures to the world of our 
imagination, is one of the chief functions of the 
novel. Since then, if we are to believe Walter 


. Allen, it has been bad form in high critical 


circles to ask whether this or that character in 
fiction ‘lives’, or to tolerate for a moment the 


popular. fancy—naughtily propagated by Bradley | 


and others—that such characters can have a con- 
tinuing imaginary existence apart from the works 
in which they appear. How right the objectors 
are, and how pedantic and wrongheaded ! In 
_ their eagerness to correct a venial error in logic 
they fall into the folly of pretending that the 


Scott-Maxwell’s superb © 


the result is. 


creation of characters is of little or no account. 
Why not go further and declare that Anna 
Karenina antd Emma Woodhouse, Pickwick and 
Don Quixote and Raskolnikov—of whom, it 
seems, we are not allowed to say that they do 
or do not ‘come to life’—consist in the last 
analysis of nothing but a series of black marks 
on white paper, ignoring the plain. fact that these 
personages did indubitably ‘live’ in the im- 
aginations of their authors? I think myself that 
Walter Allen, in ‘The Novelist’s Use of People’ 
(Third Programme), exaggerated the extent to 
which this arid and vociferous school of 
criticism has influenced the mind of his genera- 
tion; but one is grateful to him for the clarity 
and cogency with which he expounded the con- 
trary and traditional view, that any criticism of 
the novel must begin with a consideration of its 
character-drawing. 
GERALD BULLETT 


MUSIC 
Stuttgart Opera Season 


THE Roya FESTIVAL HALL, as might have been 
predicted, proved to be far from suitable. terri- 
tory for the performance of Strauss’ ‘ Elektra ’, 
with which the Stuttgart State Opera opened 
their season here and which was broadcast at 
the end of last week. The great length of the 
stage certainly emphasised the loneliness of 
Elektra—her great monologue begins with the 
words, ‘ Allein! Weh, ganz allein’—but de- 
tracted from the sinister atmosphere that should 
surround Clytemnestra, besides giving her far 
too much exercise for one mortally ill. Imagina- 
tive lighting could have helped here. As it 
turned out, not only was little hint given of the 
passing of sunset into. night but the withdrawal 
of the torches left Elektra and her mother as 
clearly illuminated as ‘before in their fateful 
interview. 

The players in the large orchestra the score 
calls for were tightly jammed together, but in 
these uncomfortable circumstances the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra played remarkably well, 
and Ferdinand Leitner, the Stuttgart conductor, 
did the only possible thing and kept the big 
climaxes well down, thus giving the singers 
every chance to get their voices over. In the 
broadcast of the opera, however, one heard a 
great deal more of the orchestra than in the hall. 

Inge Borkh ranks high in the list of person- 
able Elektras: her cheeks were not worn and 
her fair hair was rather wind-swept than (as the 
libretto describes it) ‘ unkempt, besmirched, and 
matted ’. She looked, in fact, like the distraught 
Sieglinde of the second act of ‘ Die Walkie’, 
but if her voice was too light to do justice to 
the great cries of ‘Agamemnon’ in the mono- 
logue she sang with much dramatic emotion, 
with lovely tone in the superb ‘ recognition’ 
scene, and she held the attention fascinated 
throughout. It was a magnificent performance. 

Maria Kinas was not the radiant Chrysot- 
hemis of Strauss’ score but a rather sombre 
figure; and, as the broadcast revealed all too 
clearly, she seemed to have difficulty in keeping 
her voice on the vocal line in her long solo in 
the first section of the opera; but her powerful 
high notes. provided a real thrill in the exultant 
scene with Elektra after the double murder. 


‘Res Fischer’ both acted and sang the part of 


Clytemnestra extremely well and, following the 
broadcast with the score, one was able to do 
greater justice to the subtlety of her performance, 
vocally, than in the hall. 

The producer might have allowed Orestes, 
well sung by Alexander Welitsch, to: be less of a 
lay figure. There was an excellent ensemble of 
serving maids. This opera seems to me a far 
finer work in every respect than ‘ Salome’ and 


el 
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: 1 for a ree to pe it again, 
not in ‘wholly favourable circumstances. 
i E magie of ‘ Tristan und Isolde’ seems.to 
v € been unsatisfactory but of that, listening 
aly to the broadcast, I was unconscious except 
, finding the sailors’ chorus in Act I almost 
inaudible, I was not surprised to read that they 
ere off-stage. Mr. Leitner adopted deliberate 
tempi in the Prelude and seemed to be aware of 
climaxes only when they were right on top of 
hin . Thus he made nothing of the long cres- 
get that leads up to the entry of - ‘Tristan in 


at Gustav Neidlinger, who sang the part very 
well _ simply took matters into his own hands 


> second act, and was so sluggish in rhythm — 
( ve Kurwenal’s reply to Isolde in the first act , 


= 
Agr 
* 
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n, Maid Peace the orchestra alone with him. 


Otto von Rohr, the King Marke, sang, on the 
other hand, rather like a reluctant sixteen-foot 
organ-pedal stop and made this long-winded 
gentleman’s monologues interminable. This 
young artist has a good voice, but he really must 
make it get a move on!-I cannot believe the 
singers were at ease in this disappointing and 


-often dull performance. Wolfgang Windgassen 


was uncomfortably below pitch in much of the 
last act, and sometimes earlier in the opera as 
well, and Martha Médl was certainly not at her 
best. This singer, whose reputation stands high 
at Bayreuth, began her career as a mezzo- 


~ soprano, and the middle and lower ranges of her 


voice are still the best in her vocal equipment. 
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Above the stave her tone often becomes con- 


stricted and at no time can she summon up 
sufficient power—as in the ‘Curse’ and above 
all in the Liebestod—to meet the demands of 
big climaxes. Miss Médl is an excellent musician 
and a fine actress but I do not see how she can 


be rated as a dramatic. soprano in the great line. . 


Apart. from Neidlinger’s Kurwenal the best 
singing came from Grace Hoffman as Brangaene, 
particularly in her warnings from the tower. 
The continuity of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ was 
seriously - interrupted by delays over scene 
changes but, ignoring these; there was little in 
this performance to make one regret that only 
one act was broadcast in the Home Service. 
ALEC ROBERTSON 


Weber and ‘Euryanthe’ 


F the numerous operas in which splen- 
did music _has been strangled by an 
impossible libretto, ‘Euryanthe’ is 
perhaps the most tantalising. Handel’s 
ras were written in an aesthetically frustrat- 
convention, Schubert’s marred by inexperi- 
ce of stage technique; but Weber was a 
trical composer by profession, and ‘Der 
reischutz’ had just won an immense success 
ughout Germany. Surely his next opera, on 
which he was known to have spent immense 
, would be a masterpiece. Judged as music 
one it certainly is: no other work by Weber 
‘so replete with melodic, harmonic and or- 
estral invention, so original in structure, or so 
ich in single strokes of overwhelming dramatic 
wer. Yet the libretto has kept the opera, off 
e stage, except for an occasional pious revival, 
ver since the first production in 1823. 
_ Its author was Helmine von Chézy, a middle- 
ged lady whose only other contribution to 
history was the play for which Schubert wrote 
“Rosamunde’ music. She is said to have re- 
v itten the libretto of ‘Euryanthe’ nine times, 
h copious help from the composer; its mint 
tate beggars conjecture. We can appreciate how 
the story itself, a tale of medieval chivalry of 
which variant forms were used by Boccaccio in 
the - ‘Decameron’ and Shakespeare in ‘Cym- 
line’, must have appealed to Weber. But how 


we have it, a locus classicus for every kind of 
dramatic blunder, in which two of the characters 
re dead and a vital part of the action completed 
ng before the opera begins, and the survivors 
sistently belie their own natures in order to 
vent it ending too soon? Only a serious flaw 
n dramatic vision can explain this. 
“There is no doubt whatever of Weber’s 
Dperatic gifts; the fact that such a libretto could 
music not only of great beauty but of 
xtraordinary dramatic intensity—and not least 
Sad remarked) at the very points where 
contraption -creaks most painfully—proves 
his imagination was fervently seized of the 
. But he saw it as a series of picturesque 
not as a developing whole. 
achieved a satisfying dramatic organi- 
a large scale. The Verdi of the operas 
‘La Forza del Destino’ provides a strik- 
1 here; nor is it improbable that had 
el ‘life been prolonged to the normal span 
Ra attained something like Verdi’s 


could he bring himself to set the libretto as . 


approach to full symphonic treatment. 


By WINTON DEAN 


works, which belong to the Singspiel type with 
spoken. dialogue, like Mozart’s ‘ Entfithrung’ 
and ‘The Magic Flute’ and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”. We are accustomed to regard Weber 
as a purely German genius, but there was a good 
deal of French and Italian in his musical 
ancestry, and the direct forbears of ‘ Euryanthe’ 
are the French operas of the Napoleonic period 
by Cherubini, Méhul, and especially Spontini. 
None of these composers had anything like 
Weber’s creative gift, but he owed a good deal 
to their example in matters of orchestration and 
general design. Spontini’s method of linking up 
the recitatives, airs and ensembles of ‘ Olympie’ 
probably provided the inspiration that carried 
“Euryanthe’ well on the road to Wagner’s end- 
less melody. Weber did, however, make a radical 
break with his predecessors, Where they treated 
grand romantic subjects in a style that preserved 
a good deal of the marmoreal manner of Gluck, 
Weber lost himself in the forests, legends, and 
remote realms of fairyland or medieval chivalry. 
The early romantics, overcome by the intoxicat- 


. ing sensation of entering into their experience 


and portraying it from within, were inclined to 
reject the detached general view, and as a result 
often failed to find a satisfactory form for their 
larger works. It is possible that Weber’s con- 
sciousness of this danger may have been 
responsible for one of the most striking features 
of ‘Euryanthe’, the expansion of the common 
reminiscence-motive into poeing very like the 
Wagnerian Leitmotiv. 

Tovey called ‘ Euryanthe’ a more advanced 
development of Wagnerian music-drama than 
“Lohengrin ’, which is so plainly modelled on it 
that it is perhaps as well for the reputation of 
the later work that the earlier is so seldom per- 
formed. The resemblance is not only musical: 
Telramund and Ortrud are palpably drawn from 
Lysiart and Eglantine. The rhythmic-harmonic 
scheme of “ Euryanthe’, built upon the contrast 
of a basic squareness with heavy tonic and 
dominant accents and a superimposed web of 
chromaticism, the former representing the out- 
ward manifestations of chivalry and the latter 
the darker and more passionate elements of the 
plot, penetrated so deeply into Wagner’s system 
that it took him years of arduous effort before he 
could achieve the necessary flexibility to advance 
from the point where Weber stopped. The Leit- 
motiv is most strongly foreshadowed in the 
sinuous theme associated with Eglantine (a sort 
of German Amneris), a brilliant stroke of drama- 
tic psychology in itself and handled with an 
Equally 


. whether natural or supernatural, 


*Euryanthe’ will be broadces af 6.45 p.m. on Friday, September 30, and at 8.0 p.m» the following day {both Third) 


Wagnerian is the motive of the ghosts, first heard 
in the central section of the Overture (where 
Weber proposed to raise the curtain in a gallant 
attempt to elucidate the plot); its sole appearance 
in a major key, at the very end of the Third Act 
when the ghosts have been laid, is one of the 
most moving things in the opera. ‘ Euryanthe’ 
lacks the symbolic content of ‘ Lohengrin’; but 
the music has the vitality and flexibility of 
mature genius where Wagner is still struggling 
to slough off the hampering influence of his 
inheritance. 

It is the darker side of. Weber’s: opera that 
makes by far the strongest impact. His hero 
remains wooden, while his heroine, despite her 
reputation for virtue, forfeits all sympathy by 
giving away a vital secret and then refusing to 
tell the truth. Furthermore, the solo music of 
Euryanthe- and Adolar is for the most part 


simple in content and organisation, while that . 


of Eglantine and Lysiart, especially the former’s 
“Bethorte! die an meine Liebe glaubt’ towards 
the end of Act 1 and the latter’s ‘ Wo berg’ ich 
mich?’ at the beginning of Act II, is conceived 
on a far grander scale and so magnificently 
executed that these two disagreeable characters 
have no difficulty in running away with the 
opera. Apart from them, Weber is most suc- 
cessful with the background: the pageantry of 
the court scenes, the rustic charm of the May 
song and the hunting chorus (so much better 
than that of “Der Freischitz’) in the last act, 
and above all the troubled mystery of the music 
associated with the dead Emma and her ring. 
It is easy to underrate Weber’s power of making 
the paraphernalia of German romanticism, 
dramatically 
convincing. This must be done by the sheer 
force of musical imagination; we have only to 
look at the operas of lesser contemporaries, even 
such capable composers as Marschner, to see how 
easily it can degenerate into the merely comic. 


Weber, of course, was an unrivalled inter-— 


preter of the moods of nature. The snake in 
Act III, that curious link between the opening 
of ‘The Magic Flute’ and Act II of ‘ Siegfried ’, 
is an absurd serpens ex machina, but the deserted 
countryside and Euryanthe’s loneliness are won- 
derfully conveyed. So, too, is the darkness in 
which Eglantine and Lysiart operate. It was this 
power to express atmospheric depth and per- 
spective, whether of time, place, or emotional 
experience, that was mew in the music of the 
early romantics. We may forget Weber’s charac- 
ters, but the musical environment in which he 
places them remains to haunt our memory. 
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UINCES are just now on the verge of 
ripening. You cannot eat them raw: they 
re a hard, harsh fruit, of a rather~ un- 
plea colour and shape, but they make a 
variety of delicious preserves. I will not disguise 
from any who may be new to the fruit that 
peeling and coring them is a tough job. You 
should wear a finger-stall on your first finger, 
and use a small, sharp knife. Quinces can be 
used in many ways. Quince jelly, quince jam 


fresh yet mellow, sweet yet sharp. 

- I would like to give you an idea of how to 
preserve quinces; you will be able to work it 
out in practice quite easily for yourself. And 
many cookery books, particularly the older ones, 
have details. In preserving quinces you have 
three objects in view. One is to make the fruit 
soft right through; the second is to make it 
heavy with syrup; the third is to preserve it so 
that it will keep. 

- This is the way I do it. I wash and peel the 
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How To Preserve Quinces 


ara 
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By MARGARET RYAN 


quinces, then cut them in two and scoop out the 


core, leaving them like halved peaches. This is 


the difficult part, and you must be careful to 
get all the core out or it will spoil the whole 
thing. I take the peelings, cover them with 
water and boil them for about half an hour, then 
strain. With this strained liquid I make a heavy 
syrup, about twelve ounces of sugar for every 
pint of water, and bring it to the boil. Then I 
put the quinces into a big stew jar, cover them 
with the syrup, and put on the,lid. These are 
left in a very slow oven, 250 to 300 degrees, or 


“mark 1, for about four hours, or until they are 


dark red and so soft you can push a darning 
needle.through them. Then I strain them from 
the syrup,-put them in hot preserving jars, and 
leave them while I boil the syrup rapidly on top 
of the stove until it is the thickness I want, when 
I pour it over the quinces and seal the jars. _ 
I make mine about the thickness of the juice in 
tinned peaches. If your syrup is not very heavy, 
you can sterilise the jars as you do when 
bottling fruit, but as a rule the preserve keeps 
perfectly well if you just cover and seal them, 
like jam. e*% 
Blackberries are available now in the hedges 
and im the shops. If you are stewing the classic 
mixture of apple and blackberry do not add the 
blackberries until the apples are beginning to 


‘soften, or you will find the blackberries will get 


hard before the apple is cooked. A delicious way 
of serving large; ripe blackberries is to pour a 
hot syrup over them while they are raw and 
allow them to stand in it for a couple of hours. 
A puree of blackberry and apple is delicious 
with junket. or made into a fool: you can use 
chilled, evaporated milk for this instead of cream 
or custard.—Home Service . 
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Crossword No. 1,325. Wheels Within—VI. 


By Trochos 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. ‘respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, September 29. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should ‘be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all es connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
* decision is fina ; 


Outer circle (clockwise): quotation ‘from poetical. work. 
Third circle (anti-clockwise, starting under 48): ‘author 
(two words). The letters of the second circle may 

arranged to make the following relevant remark: SEED 0’ 
MEN ARE FALSE, AUNT KATE. The clues are from works 


of verse or the Bible, except 47, which is from a Shake-. » 
spearean play. The answers (five letters each) are mixed, 
34, and 46.-: 


except 10, (3,. 16, 45, and 47 are. proper 


nouns.) 
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* CLUES 

1. What art Could twist the ——s of thy heart? 

2. Music in the midst of desolation and a glory that 
—s upon our tears: - 

3..Thou art the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas. 

4. Here’s flowers for you; Hot lavender, 
marjoram. ‘ ; 4 
5. seeing the windlass round, and ——-ing the ponderous 

anchor. 
6. Eighty versts from the high sea, And measures 
round of ———s thousands three 
7. Linhope and Sorbie true, Sundhope and Mil- 
burn too, Gentle in manner, but in fight 
8. Lions with , and men with flatterers 
9. Their were brushed, their faces washed, 
Their shoes were clean and neat 
10. With interesting —— about the square of the 
hypotenuse 
1i. And his low head and ——, just one sharp ear 
bent back 
12. Which stamps the of Vere de Vere 
13. Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, ——s 
the white radiance of Eternity 
14, Deep romantic chasm which ——ed Down the 
green hill 
15. Thy sails for awnings spread, thy bare 
16. A thousand times this pipe did sound 
17. The fair round face, the snowy ——, The velvet 
of her paws Ss 
18. In syllables 
his dependents ‘, 
19. And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ——? 
20. Until the centuries —— and blur In Grant- 
chester : 
21. On the nosegay in her brea®t ‘reclined, He 
watched the ——- rising in her mind 
22. Manna and ——, in argosy transferred From Fez 
23 2 you chance to be needy, Your coat and 
at 
24. Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed The 
winged —— : 
25. How many —— servants. of my father’s have 
bread enough and to spare! 
26. Fetched in honey,: milked the cows, —— and set to 
rights the house. 
27. But covered a man of my own men with his 
cocked on his knee. , 
28. = 27. 
29. And leave in our town not even a 


, savory, 


. For so was he hated By all 


Of the rats! 


30. Majestic, City of Paris, City of Rome, Forever jealous 


i ——6, out 


- ome. 
- 31. ‘ —— on him! ’ quoth false Sextus. 


7 


32. I linger ‘by my shingly bars; I loiter round my ——es. 
33 walls do not a prison: make, 


34. Chorally that coral coast Correlates the to ghost. 

35. Coming in solemn beauty like slow old of Spain. 

36. The —— were all silent, ,the banners alone, The 
lances unlifted. 

37. The daughter of a hundred ——, you are not one to be 
desired. 


38. If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies % 

39. “te swan light -That the path before him always 
right. 

40. And who with Eden didst devise the 3 

41, Round her eyes her ——es fell, Which were blackest 
none could teil. 

42. He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are ‘ 

43. Fished up beyond Aeaea, patched up new, —— painted 
brighter blue. 

4 on her roses, roses. 

45. The Devil will come, and us must be damned. 

46. It smelt more balmy than its peers Of Basil 
Florence. 

, the jester, my lord; a fool that the Lady Olivia’s 
father took much delight in. 

48. What is Man? A foolish baby, Vainly strives, and 
fights, and ——. 
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Across: %, Masefield: ‘ Cargoes’. 11. Macaulay: ‘ Hora- 
tius 7: As-tur(bine). 13. (Clove)l-ord-ly. 16. Lad-L-e. 28. 
A-pice-s (Roman pound). 39, I-near (anag.). 40. Gi-lea-d, 
41, Basi 44, Nil-L(ent). 

Down: 2, An oa(sis). 3. (Dul)lards. 8, Pet-Iole. 18. (R)aphis. 
20. Lol-ave! 23. Rev. of lab -+ neal. 26. Ha(ng)ar, 30, 
Cauld(Ron). 86. Ki(iDer. 37. (Pa)rade. 
All the items from the armoury 
Thesaurus, section 727 


appear in Roget’s 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: Mrs. A. Woods (Hayes); 
2nd prize: H. B. Drake (Seabrook); 3rd prize: 
J. P. Mernagh (Romford) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ DIPLOMA 


The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily as 
a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors 
who are specialists in teaching by correspondence. The very 
moderate tuition fees may be paid BY: instalments if desired, 


Write for Prospectus 


of Posta) Courses to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE91. 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


More than 11,800 Successes at London Univ. and G.C.E. 
Exams., 1945-54, with over 1,100 Honours at Degree Exams. 


” 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar (56), 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 
~ Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 


Brochure on the | 
latest methods 
of home training 
CAREERS — HOBBIES — NEW INTERESTS! 
PRIVATE & INDIVIDUAL TUITION IN YOUR ‘OWN HOME 


Over 150 courses in Engineering and Commerce inctuding:— 
At Electrical Engineering Radio 


ons) tuition. ye A 
Equipment supplied upon 
enrolment 
property. 


learned in 8 lessons needing only 20 
hours of study. Warmly commended by 
G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by October 22 


Less than one hour a day of fascina- 
ting spare-time study will give you 
mastery of all the rules of streamlined 
Dutton Shorthand by October 22 if 
you act promptly. Thereisthen nothing 
new to learn and regular practice 
builds up speeds to 150-200 words a 
minute. Thousands have made g00d 
with Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, 
€asy to write, easy to read. 


FREE Test Lesson 


Tear out this advert., send it with name and 
address and 24d. stamp for ful) details and 
free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available.for overseas students, 


Also courses-for—General Certificate of Education, B.Sc. (Eng.), AM. LMech.E., 
AM.I.C.E,, L.1,0.B,, A.A.C.C.A,, A.C.LS,, AM,Brit.|.R.E., City & Guilds Examine: 
tion, etc. Send for details of our FREE ADVICE wa = 


LEARN THE PRACTICAL WAY 
with these EXPERIMENTAL OUTFITS 


: With many courses we supply equipment 
for practical work at reasonable cost. These include: 


RADIO, TELEVISION, ELECTRICITY, 
CHEMISTRY, MECHANICS, CARPEN- 
TRY,PHOTOGRAPHY,DRAWING, etc. 


LL = 
COURSES FROM 15/- PER MONTH MRR 2 ee Rs 
4 EPL. INSTITUTES, Dent. 183, Ses 
ept. 
EMI institutes : 


) Grove Park Road, London, W.4, 
An Educational Organisation ' NAME 


remains 


writing system which employs ordinary \ Accountancy Fashion Drawing Refrigeratl 
letters instead of signs, can be used for Advertising — - Heat’g, Ventilat’y Eng. — Salesmanship 
‘rapid note-taking from the first hour. Aeronautical Engineering Journalism Secretaryship” 
of study. Much used as a practical Wee ra a e 5" Book-keeping en _. Serhan ee Les 
time-saver by busy executives and pro- | | The advantages of | — Building athematics ort Story Writing = 
i ; Business Management © Mechanical Engineering Sanitation 
See bay pe pe. ed meee ay I E.M.1. training : Civil Service Motor Engineering Telecommunications 
written at 100-120 words per minute. ; bers” 
Ordi hot l+* Teaching methods are Common Entrance Exam. P.M.6. Licences Television 
tdinary matter averages only two Ghai ae to meet modern | Commercial Subjects Photography Time & Motion Study 
letters per word, and Speedwords can j needs. x Tutors allotted by } — Draughtsmanship «Police. Works ‘Management 
be used for all languages. Completely dip lr ee private snd oo. Mawes Production Engineering and many others 
| | 
! 


your )~ 


serving the E.M.I. group of 
Companies including : 


ADDRESS eee 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, 
The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.41 COLUMBIA, Etc. | samt SUBJECT(S) OF INTEREST. 
92-93 Great Russell St., London, W.C.4. | —___—_—_—__ : 22.9.55 We ha ct wry 7s vt pom ‘visite 10.62) 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W. 10, and published by th Broadcasting 
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A lem of learninga Foreign Langu 
in half the usual time has been solv 
The Pelman method is enabling thousand: 
men and women to learn languages with 
translation. By the Pelman method you le 
French in French, German in German, Spar 
in Spanish, and italian in Italian. Englisl 
not used at all. 

The system is explained in four li 
books, one for each language. Write for 
book that interests you and it will be sent : 
by return, together with-a specimen less 
‘Sratis and post free. > WELbeck- 141 


asee POST ‘THIS FREE COUPON ‘TODAY: 


Pelm n Languages Institute. 
82, Norfolk 3 Mansions. WizmoreStree 
~ London, W.1 
Please send details of Pelman ineiuad: 0 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian 
z (Cross out three of these) 


Name. 


ced snl uewss ses, ye sake aso eae ate 
Address, 


errr 


a Maste 
of English 


You are judged by the way you sp 
and. write, 


Improve your English quickly by post— 
Regent Institute way. Many students say t! 
the moderate fee charged for the Lffect 
English Course is the best investment 1! 
have ever made. The tuition is so planned t 
you. make noticeable progress within a few hon 


~ Post this advertisement today to The Reg 
Institute (Dept. Y/391A). Palace Gate, Lond: 
W.8—enclosing 24d. stamp—for an mterest 
15- Minute Test (with key) and “We 
Mastery” (the prospectus)—<ithout obligati 


NAME .0..sénccusius bestputaedetoees ol tatecs ae 
ADDRESS 


SPECIALISED POSTAL * TUITIO 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Cour 
is the most efficient, the Most economical, a 
the most convenient means of preparation f 
the General Certificate of Education examir 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.: LL.B.; and other extert 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Lo 
Government and Commercial Examinations, 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exan 
and for the professional] exams. in Accountan 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, é 
and many intensely practical —kaodratan 
courses in commercial subjects. 
More than 80,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESS 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successf 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fe 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects 


which interested to the Secretary (D1/ 


‘METROPOLITAN COLLEG 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C E.C. 


Don’t forget 


Chea chides strin, 
pa! pol debs gh rope 
PERFECT UNUSED 


TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof, ideal for 
' Packing, Baling Machines. Horticulture 
Tomato Stringing. ete. 


London, W.1. <n si io tots 


